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RAVAGES OF THE BRITISH OPIUM TRADE IN 
ASIA. 


Stx hundred millions of human beings in Asia, or more 
than a third of the whole family of man, are exposed to the 
evils of the opium trade legalized by the British government. 

The attention of Christian philanthropists in Great Brit- 
ain was directed with special interest to the opium vice in 
1891. This has been manifested by the fact that so many dif- 
ferent denominations of Christians took action upon the sub- 
ject during their regular annual meetings and passed regolu- 
tions expressive of their deep conviction of the evils of the 
vicious use of this poison, and of their gratification at the 
action of the British House of Commons in declaring, by a 
formal vote, ‘‘ that the system by which the opium revenue is 
raised in India is morally indefensible’’; and their hope that 
such action may soon be taken by the British Parliament as will 
do away with the growth and consumption of this narcotic in 
India. Resolutions of this import were adopted by the synod 
of the Presbyterian church in England, by the Baptist Union, 
by the Congregational Union, by the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, by the Wah Calvinistic Methodist church, by the 
United Presbyterian Synod of Scotland, by The Free Church 
of Scotland, by the Presbyterian church of Ireland, and by 
other religious assemblies. This action of so many separate 
churches was confirmed and emphasized by the resolution 
adopted by the Ecumenical Council of the Methodist churches 
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of Europe, Australia and America on October 16, in Washing- 
ton, demanding the complete suppression of the opium trade 

in ail parts of the world. This action of five hundred dele- 

gates, representing a constituency of nearly thirty millions of 

people, ought to secure the attention of the governments of 
Great Britain and India, for it voices the wish and sentiment 

of a very large part of Christendom. 

That this is the sentiment of Christendom is further mani- 
fest by the action of the World’s Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, which has already secured a million signatures to 
a mammoth petition, which is to be presented to the rulers of 
all nations, asking for the prohibition of the sale of opium tor 
vicious indulgence. 

It is natural to ask, What has directed this widespread 
attention during the past year to the opium trade, and the 
attendant consumption of the drug? Early in the year 1890 
two gentlemen from India went to Peking to present con- 
siderations bearing on the opium trade from India to China, 
to the Chinese government. ‘These gentlemen were Mr. Alfred 
S. Dyer, the editor of the Bombay Guardian, and Rev. William 
E. Robbins, a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal church 
at Bombay. In preparation for their visit to China a me- 
morial had been circulated in India during the year 1888 to 
the Chinese government in which the signers say: ‘‘We 
respectfully express our deep sympathy with the supreme 
authorities of China in their desire to save their nation from 
the curse of the opium habit ; and in order to further so wise 
and laudable an object we would emphasize the importance of 
acting upon the opportunity presented in the year 1890, under 
the additional article of the Chefoo Agreement (ratified May, 
1886) to terminate that article, and to secure the execution of 
a new treaty repealing the Tien-Tsin Treaty as far as it relates 
to opium, and also enacting the prohibition of the legalized 
importation of opium into China.’’ To this memorial 10,345 
signatures were attached, of which 800 were those of mission- 
aries. A number were those of editors of Christian news-' 
papers, and 1,200 were those of native pastors, evangelists and 
others engaged in Christian work, and the rest those of natives 
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of India of all classes. There was also a similar memorial 
from Scotland signed by some six thousand Christian min- 
isters and others. 

Mr. Dyer writes as follows of the manner in which the 
distinguished Chinese official, Li Hung Chang, received the 
‘petitioners : ‘‘Our reception by the Viceroy Li Hung Chang , 
at Tien-Tsin, was cordial and sympathetic. He had received 
in advance copies of the text of the memorials, so that he 
understood the object of our mission to a considerable extent. 
He expressed his satisfaction at the presentation of the memo- 
rials, examined the bulky originals with much interest, and 
promised to lay them with our statement thereon, before his 
Imperial Colleagues, with a recommendation that evidenced 
his desire to see the hateful opium curse extinguished. He 
spoke in strong and emphatic terms of the moral and material 
evils of opium smoking. He said the central government was 
most sincere in its antagonism to the opium traffic, and that, 
‘‘if the foreign import were prohibited they would at once turn 
their efforts to put down the home growth.’’ But he asked, 
Would not the demand for a prohibition treaty bring on a third 
oprum war ? 

‘* That culminating question undoubtedly voiced a real fear 
which exists among the Imperial authorities—a fear which 
paralyses their action. Their experience in this matter has 
been unspeakably sad. We had an appointment to see the 
Marquis Tsing at Peking four days before his death. On the 
day of the appointment he was too ill to keep it, but he knew 
the object of our visit to China, and sympathized with it. In 
regard to it he repeated what may now be taken as his dying 
message, ‘We are not free; we cannot take the first step.’ ”’ 

Mr. Dyer and Mr. Robbins during their visit to China met 
a large number of the Chinese Christians, ministers, evan- 
gelists and laymen in conference in regard to the opium 
vice in China. As the result of these conferences petitions 
to the British Parliament were circulated and signed at 
Canton, Hongkong, Shanghai, Tien-Tsin, Tungchow and 
Peking by the representatives of several thousand Chinese 


Christians praying that ‘‘it would take measures to end the 
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trade forever.’’ One petition says: ‘‘ By so doing you will 
respond to the life-loving attribute of God above. The evil 
comes from England and to England we look for deliverance 
therefrom.”’ 

One of the most impressive of these Chinese appeals is from 
the Chinese Christian women at Tungchow pleading with the 
people of England to save their brothers and husbands and 
sons from the evils of the opium vice. 

Simultaneously with the preparation of these petitions in 
China, petitions to the British Parliament were circulated 
and signed in India praying Parliament to arrest the rapidly 
spreading use of opium in India by prohibiting the licensing 
of dens for the sale of the poisonous drug. The expression of 
those who received these petitions to forward them to Parlia- 
ment is that ‘“there were stacks of them’’ from all classes 
and conditions of people, Hindus, and Mohammedans, high 
and low, rich and poor. One of these petitions reads thus: 
‘Your Petitioners desire to call your attention to an evil 
of the gravest nature, which threatens the welfare of the 
millions of this portion of the British Empire. This great 
evil is the opium vice, which is ministered to by the large 
facilities for its indulgence afforded by government, by the 
places licensed for its sale and consumption. The destruction 
of human happiness and life by the opium vice is so terrible 
that your petitioners pray that immediate measures may be 
taken tostay this desolating scourge.’’ Petitions of like tenor 
were signed by tens of thousands of people in India. 

The anti-opium workers in Great Britain, provided with such 
effective arms as these petitions from the people of China and 
India, and the statement of some of the highest officials in 
China, planned in the early part of 1891 for a vigorous and 
effective agitation of this subject. A call was issued for a 
convention for prayer and conference to be held on the goth 
to 11th of March. A printed circular containing a brief and 


pointed statement of the opium plague was sent to every min- 
ister of every denomination in the United Kingdom asking 
their attendance at the conference for prayer ; or if they could 
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not meet in London, that they would hold similar meetings in 
various places. 

Letters prepared and signed by leading men of each denom- 
ination were sent to the highest courts of the several churches 
of the country asking them to take public action in reference 
to this appalling evil. 

A committee of women was formed, styled Woman's Ur- 
gency Committee, to arouse Christian women to consider these 
spreading evils by distributing anti-opium tracts and holding 
meetings for women. These gatherings were addressed by 
some of the best women speakers in the kingdom. 

The meeting for prayer and conference in London, on the 
gth to 11th of March, was one of great spiritual power. 
Simultaneous meetings were held in many places. Chris- 
tians pleaded that God, the mighty God, would stay this 
terribly destructive plague. Human efforts had hitherto been 
ineffectual. They now came to the mighty God of Israel that 
He would help in this day of sore calamity. 

It was a surprise to many that on the roth day of April the 
British Parliament, by a majority of thirty, passed the anti- 
opium resolution condemning the receiving of revenue from the 
growth and sale of opium as immoral. 

This action of Parliament has not yet led to any action by the 
Indian government. But it has encouraged the anti-opium 
workers to persevere in their efforts, knowing that in due sea- 
son they will see the results of their efforts in the destruction 
of this widespread evil. A vote of the British Parliament has 
a mighty influence on public opinion. That opinion will 
react in the Parliament and it will take effective measures 
to carry out the will of the people. Nevertheless, the agita- 
tors of this subject must not relax their exertions ; but rather, 
as they see the evidence of the success of their efforts, re- 
double their labors, and call yet more mightily upon God for 
His blessing until they see the complete triumph of the cause 
of righteousness. 

II. 

It is a proper subject of inquiry, What are the facts in 

regard to the opium plague in Asia that have awakened these 
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increased efforts for its suppression? There have been several 
causes co-operating to produce this result. One of the most 
powerful has been the strong evidences of the vast extension 
of the opium plague. Heretofore it has been regarded as 
chiefly limited to China. Facts have been presented showing 
that it is rapidly extending in India, in Burmah, and in all the 
Eastern Archipelago. At the lowest estimate, the plague is 
now committing its ravages among six hundred millions of the 
human family, and according to other estimates among seven 
hundred millions: so that now it may be spoken of as the 
opium plague in Asia. In the absence of any reliable census 
in China, the estimates of its population range between three 
hundred and four hundred millions. There are no certain data 
on which to calculate the number of opium smokers in China. 
The writer of the article on opium in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopzedia Britannica estimates the number to be from 
one-fourth to three-tenths of the whole population of four hun- 
dred millions. The reputation of this work for trustworthiness 
is so great that few are willing to call in question its statements. 
But I venture to dispute its statement that from one hundred 
millions to one hundred and twenty millions of the inhabi- 
tants of China are opium smokers. I have been studying and 
observing this matter for forty years while residing in the 
country. I judge that forty millions is a moderate estimate of 
the number of habitual smokers. The difficulty in arriving 
with certainty at the number is the fact that while we know 
the amount of opium imported into China from India, we do 
not know what is the amount grown in China. The writer in 
the Encyclopzedia Britannica states that the amount grown in 
the country in 1881 was three times as much as the amount 
imported. The amount now grown may be more than it was 
in 1881. But, however that may be, there would not be more 
than what is sufficient for forty millions of smokers. The 
number in 1858 was estimated to be two millions. 7Zhizs num- 
ber now stated causes nearly every family to have the experience 
of the evils of the vice in the wasting of the family property, the 
uselessness and misery and premature death of some relative. 

But I will introduce some personal observations and testi- 
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mony of its prevalence in places where it is grown. A mis- 
sionary of the China Inland Mission, in the Yunnan Province 
in Southwest China, writes: ‘‘In this province, it is a gen- 
erally acknowledged fact that seven out of ten of the men are 
slaves to opium. Some say nine out of ten. From personal 
observation I think the latter estimate is as true as the former. 
Large numbers of the women smoke. ‘The officials smoke, 
and their retainers with scarcely an exception. We come 
across cases where children are born with the craving.’’ 
There is strong and repeated testimony to this terrible state- 
ment that there is an inherited craving in some children. 
An American Congregational missionary, who had traveled in 
Northwest China, made the same statement as to the preva- 
lent use of opium in the North of the Shausé Province. The 
missionaries in the large and populous province of Sze-chuen 
in West China make similar statements as to its general use 
in the districts where opium is grown. Some have stated that 
many of the women, and that boys and girls over sixteen 
years of age, smoke. Some of my readers may say, if the 
habit is so universal as these statements imply, then the num- 
ber in the aggregate must equal the number of one hundred 
millions. But these statements only apply to some six prov- 
inces in which opium is extensively grown, and it is not grown 
in every part of these six provinces. 

To help my readers to appreciate some of the evils resulting 
from this vice, I will copy the statement of an eye-witness. 
Miss Guinnets, the daughter of the distinguished Rev. Dr. 
Guinness, of London, who had been for a week a guest in the 
mansion of a wealthy family, writes thus: ‘‘ During the week 
we were guests in one of the many grand houses inhabited by 
the sixteen branches of this large family, the dear, pleasant, 
white-haired lady, the head of the clan, and mother of three 
sons, the youngest of whom was our host, used to come in 
night by night and pour out to me all the sorrows that bur- 
dened her aged heart. Their family, in other days, had been 
very noble and wealthy. Many far-famed mandarins had 
gone forth from its shelter to rule distant cities ; and scholars 
of the highest rank had brought home their honors to lay 
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on the shrines of its departed dead. But now things were 
strangely changed. The young people were numerous, and, 
alas, the men had become slaves to the terrible opium pipe, 
and, for its intoxication, had forgotten fame and forsaken 
learning. Her own three sons were married in their teens, 
and became opium smokers before they were men ; and, now, 
none of them ever thought of doing anything but smoke and 
sleep, and wake to smoke again. The property was managed 
entirely by agents and was fast losing its value. By degrees, 
as we talked to her of brighter things, hope seemed to revive 
in her heart, and she began to take courage. If even ove of 
her sons would break off opium it would be much. She 
begged us to do our best for this her favorite son. We found 
from his wife, our hostess, that her husband was hardly ever 
to be seen. Married at fifteen he became a confirmed opium 
smoker at seventeen and now consumed an immense quantity 
daily—a complete wreck at twenty-seven. He, as a rule, 
slept all day, unless wakened to take food, and then all night 
kept two men busy supplying him with opium prepared for the 
pipe. Sheand her two sisters-in-law were constantly with us. 
As they got a little acquainted, they all three gathered around 
me to ask the one question of which their hearts were full, 
‘*Could we help their husbands to break off opium smoking ?’’ 
Let all fix this photograph of the terrible ravages of the 
opium plague in one family, and then multiply it in their im- 
aginations by hundreds and thousands, and they will obtain 
some idea of the terrible experiences of tens of ‘thousands of 
families in China from the opium vice. 


III. 


I can testify from my own observation during forty-seven 
years’ residence at Canton of the distressing accuracy of this 
picture. In 1844 the facilities for smoking opium were not 
seen in any Chinese house. Now the opium couch is seen 
in nearly every well furnished house. There are scores of 
families from which formerly literary graduates and qualified 
men went forth to official appointments, where the sons are 
now all miserable wrecks from opium smoking. In 1842 
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there were ten wealthy and distinguished families in Canton 
who had been in the company of Chinese merchants, which 
previous to that time had the monopoly of the foreign trade. 
A number of their sons had been literary graduates and 
some had held official appointments. Soon after the so-called 
opium war of 1840, the edicts and laws against the use of 
opium were in abeyance, opium smoking came in like a flood 
among nearly all the wealthy families in Canton. ‘The sons 
of every one of these ten wealthy families became victims to 
this vice. Every family became impoverished except one. In 
1884 one of the grandsons of one of the families, who, in their 
state of poverty, had not become an opium smoker, was suc- 
cessful in obtaining the lowest literary degree—the first mem- 
ber of any of these families which had obtained a literary 
degree for more than twenty years; whereas, previous to the 
spread of this vice among them, two or three members ob- 
tained degrees nearly every year. The Emperor Tao-Kworeg, 
who died in 1850, had threesons who were victims to the 
opium vice so that the fourth son succeeded the father on 
the throne. He died a miserable wreck at the end of eleven 
years of his reign from this same vice conjoined with others. 
Is it any wonder that the Chinese, in the face of such facts 
as these, should say ‘‘that it is the purpose of the English, 
in continuing the opium trade with China, to impoverish and 
enervate the people and theirrulers so they can get possession 
of the country’’? And when nearly every family is experi- 
encing the evil effects of a trade, which they believe has been 
forced upon them, is it any matter of surprise that the people 
hate foreigners and distrust all their manifestation of kindness 
and friendly treatment in famine relief and medical aid ? 

It is not always for want of parental restraint and instruc- 
tion that this vice comes into a family. One of the wealthy 
merchants at Canton was especially known as an enemy of 
the opium trade. He would detail to his acquaintances the 
names of many Chinese merchants who engaged in the trade, 
who came to grief. He often said not one who had engaged 
in it, but sooner or later failed in business. He also had the 
names of many foreign merchants who had engaged in the 
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trade, and who also became bankrupts. But when the temp- 

tation met his sons in the houses of their companions they 

yielded to this seductive vice. Some of his sexs became, and 

nearly all, if not all, his grandsons are now, victims to the vice 

which he denounced and discouraged in every way he could. 
IV. 

But this opium vice is no longer restricted to China. 
Chinese emigrants have carried the evil into the islands of 
Java, Borneo, Sumatra and the other isles of the Archipelago, 
and into French Cambodia and Tonkin and Siam. Formerly 
the East India Company and the Indian government re- 
stricted the sale of opium in India. The native governments 
in Burmah and other native states forbid its sale for vicious 
indulgences, some of them inflicting death for the violation of 
this law. But this is all changed now. In order to derive a 
revenue from it, the Indian government issues licenses for the 
sale and consumption of this ppisonous drug in vile places in 
all the large cities as Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lucknow 
and Maulmain, and in the towns and villages of India and 
Burmah. ‘These licenses are not issued for the purpose of 
limiting the sale of something that cannot be prohibited ; but 
they are issued with the requirement that the holder of the license 
must sell a stipulated quantity or pay a forfeit. ‘The more of 
the poison that is sold, the more revenue the government 
will receive. As the opium is purchased from the govern- 
ment agents, of course it isknown how much the holder of 
the license sells. 

In many places the natives have remonstrated against the 
license being granted. These remonstrances have been disre- 
garded. In places where the habit has not been known the 
holders of the license distribute the drug among any that will 
receive and use it till the craving appetite has been formed. 
Within the last few years, these opium dens in India have 
been visited by gentlemen from England, as Mr. W. S. Caine, 
a member of Parliament, and Canon Wilberforce and others, 
who on their return to England, have made known through 
the press, and on the platform, to the British community, this 
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most iniquitous method of getting revenue from the vices and 
misery of their fellow subjects in India. The anti-opium 
workers, in order to bring the matter before the British Par- 
liament, have taken measures to have petitions circulated and 
signed by all classes and conditions of people in India. These 
petitions have been sent forward already in large numbers 
numerously signed. 

The scenes which are witnessed in opium dens in India 
exceed in horror anything which is seen in China in similar 
places. The description of them is given both by residents 
in India and by visitors to the country. Mr. Caine de- 
scribes one of them as he saw it at Lucknow: ‘ Entering 
with the customers, you will find yourself in a spacious but 
very dirty courtyard, round which are ranged fifteen or 
twenty small rooms. This is the establishment of the gov- 
ernment contractor, the opium farmer. The stench is sicken- 
ing, the swarm of flies intolerable. Enter one of the small 
rooms. It has no window, and is very dark, but in the cen- 
ter is a small charcoal fire whose lurid glow lights up the 
faces of nine or ten human beings—men and women lying 
on the floor like pigs in a sty. A young girl fans the fire, 
lights the opium pipe, and holds it in the mouth of the last 
comer, till his head falls heavily on the body of his or her 
predecessor. In no East End gin palace, in no lunatic or idiot 
asylum, will you see such horrible destruction of God’s image 
in the face of man, as appears in the countenance of those in 
the preliminary stages of opium drunkenness. Here you see 
some handsome young married woman, nineteen or twenty 
years of age, sprawling on the senseless bodies of men. Here 
is a younger girl, sitting among a group of newly arrived 
customers, singing some lewd romance as they hand round the 
pipes. At night these dens are crowded to excess, and it is 
estimated that there are upwards of 12,000 persons in Luck- 
now enslaved by this hideous vice. An opium sot is the 
most hopeless of all drunkards. The victim only works to 
get more money for opium. Wife, children, home, health 
and life itself, at last, are all sacrificed to his degrading appe- 
tite. 
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Mr. Maurice Gregory in 7he Banner of Asia for July 30th, 
1889, describes an opium hell as he saw it in Allahabad: 
‘‘From the entrance you come into a yard from which were 
several sheds opening from it. From the sheds there opened 
little filthy black dens, with only the door and no window, 
and the gleam of the opium lamp. A group, or rather a 
heap, of people lying on each other was seen round the opium 
lamp. 
each rounda lamp. There were eighteen groups altogether 
in dens and sheds. Very few of the smokers had an_ clothes 
on except their loin cloths; and they looked pauperized, 
emaciated and starved. There were about one hundred and 
fifty in this opium hell at the time that we were present. 
They were of all castes—men and women. In answer to 
questions a group gathered round us and said to my native 
companion, ‘ Please tell Mr. B— to write to the Queen to 
stop this. If Mr. B— will write surely she will stop it. We 
are become destitute and beggars. Some of us were rich 
people.’ ’ 

Mr. Alfred Dyer, editor of the Bombay Guardian, writes of 
a visit to opium dens in Bombay on Christmas eve, 1890, with 
two newly arrived missionaries. It was one of the licensed 
shops, a black, filthy den, in its main features the same as the 
dens at Lucknow and Allahabad. He says he ‘‘saw two 
little children about five or six years of age, lying on a dirty 
mat near the door in a comatose state.’’ One of the mission- 
aries counted eighty-eight in the several rooms. This was 
only one of several in Bombay. Besides these places for the 
sale and consumption, there are shops for the sale of the 
poison to be consumed in the homes made wretched and des- 
olate by it. 

Mr. Maurice Gregory tells of an incident he saw in a Bom- 
bay den: ‘‘Outside was a Mohammedan young man and his 
old mother. The young man is a confirmed slave to opium. 
His mother said his age is only twenty-one but he looked at 
least fifty—shrunken and bent and a mere skeleton. He does 
not work but his father gives him twelve cents a day for 
opium, else he would die.”’ 
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In each of the sheds there were also several groups 
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There are no statistics as to the number of opium smokers 
in India and Burmah ; this policy of selling licenses has been 
introduced but recently ; the number of smokers is not so great 
as it is in China. The statistics, however, show that the 
quantity sold is increasing each successive year with great 
rapidity. At Lucknow it increased from 36,240 tolas in 1883-4 
to 64,320 in 1887-8, or nearly double in four years. When it is 
to the pecuniary interest of the holder of the license to extend 
the sale, when the terrible fascination of the indulgence and 
the weakness of the people are considered, the very rapid in- 
crease of the victims may be counted upon, if the iniquitous 
policy of licensing these opium hells for the sale and con- 
sumption of the poisonous drug, and the shops for the free 
retail of it in their homes is continued. But the astounding 
fact is made known to the world that the Indian government, 
for the purpose of revenue, now licenses, throughout the 
cities, towns and villages of India, dens and shops for the free 
and unrestricted sale of a pernicious poison, which in Great 
Britain itself can only be purchased on a medical prescrip- 
tion for medicinal use. Here is thus given the facility and 
opportunity for the unrestricted purchase and use of this fas- 
cinating poison among the 250,000,000 of the population in 
India and Burmah. These multitudes, together with those 
in China and other parts of Asia, where the unrestricted sale 
of this destructive drug prevails, swells the number of the 
people among whom the opium plague is spreading to more 
than 600,000,000, which is more than two-fifths of the whole 
population of the earth. 


V. 

It is a most natural inquiry, Who supplies this poisonous 
drug for this unrestricted sale for the gratification of a vitiated 
appetite? The fact, known to all the world, is that the Indian 
government is the largest producer and merchant of opium for 
the supply of thisdemand. The facts in relation to the growth 
and sale of opium are authoritatively stated in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica: ‘‘ The opium industry in Bengal is a gov- 
ernment monopoly, and the districts are divided into two 
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agencies, Behar and Benares, which are under the control of 
officials residing respectively at Patria and Ghazipur. In 
1883 463,829 acres were under poppy cultivation in Behar 
agency, and 412,625 acres in the Benares. Any one in these 
districts, who chooses, may undertake the industry ; but cul- 
tivators are obliged to sell the opium exclusively to the gov- 
ernment agent, at a price fixed beforehand by the agent. 
Advances of money are often made by the government to 
enable the farmer to grow the poppy.’’ The most stringent 
regulations are in force to prevent the cultivators from secret- 
ing any portion of the product. The government owns the 
land and restricts the production of opium to those who 
comply with the regulation. The government fixes the price 
of opium thus grown at a very low sum. In government 
laboratories, under the supervision of British officials, it is 
prepared for market with the greatest care and the best 
science. As the government owns all the opium, it can fix 
the price at which it may be sold. That for the supply of 
China and the Eastern Archipelago is offered at auction in 
limited quantity at the specified date of sale, and with the 
minimum price fixed. To those who purchase the licenses to 
sell in India and Burmah, it is supplied by the government 
according to the different regulations. That which is sold at 
the government auctions is bought by Indian merchants, now 
principally Indians and Parsees, and shipped for China and 
the intervening ports. These regulations enable the Indian 
government to secure the opium at the lowest price and to 
sell it at the highest. There is no competitor. It has the 
complete monopoly of all grown in its own territory. 

That which is known as Malwa opium is grown in the 
native protected state of that name, without any supervision 
of the Indian government. But this Malwa production has to 
pass through British territory to get to Bombay whence it is 
shipped to China. The Indian government, for the permis- 
sion to pass through its territory, levies on the Malwa pro- 
duction as heavy a duty as it will bear, not to be prohibitory. 
A few years ago the duty was six hundred rupees on each box 


of one hundred and thirty-three pounds. When the price of 
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opium fell in China, the Parsee and other native merchants in 
Bombay petitioned the government to lessen the transit duty. 
They stated that the price of opium in China would not any 
longer enable the commodity to pay so much for transit: that 
if the transit duty was continued so high the production 
would cease in Malwa. As this would deprive the govern- 
ment of the whole of the large revenue derived from the transit 
duty, the government granted the petition and fixed the duty 
at five hundred rupees on each box; this was subsequently 
lowered to four hundred and fifty rupees. 

It is thus manifest that the Indian government has absolute 
control of the whole production of opium in India, and of its 
export to other countries. It can, in the exercise of its power, 
forbid its growth in any of the British territory ; and, by its 
imperial jurisdiction over the protected states, it can enforce 
the prohibition of its production on them. It is simply a 
question of finance. It is narrowed down to this point. Will 
the Indian government cease deriving revenue by growing 
opium to sell to its own subjects in India and Burmah and to 
supply the vitiated appetite of the victims of the opium vice 
in China ? 

The moral sentiment of ‘he world approves of the action of 
the British Parliament in condemning the opium traffic as im- 
moral, and in recommending its cessation. The collection of 
revenue by the British government from the license of dens for 
the sale of opium to its own subjects is a yet greater outrage 
upon the moral sentiments of mankind. The moral convic- 
tions of the world sustain and encourage the anti-opium 
reformers in their continued efforts and labors for the arrest of 
the opium plague in Asia, and may God sustain them until 
their work is crowned with entire and complete success. 

A. P. HAPPER. 
Glenshaw, Pa. 








THE RELIGIOUS POSSIBILITIES OF THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


AN immense audience of 16,000 or 18,000 people listened on Sunday, 
July 10, in Madison Square Garden at the National Convention of the 
Societies of Christian Endeavor to the following address by our associate 
editor, Dr. Barrows. He was hailed with great hand-clapping and hand- 
kerchief waving, in which demonstration the delegates from Illinois and 
Ohio led all the rest. 

I deem it a great privilege to have any part in this magnifi- 
cent convention, met in this imperial city, and to address the 
Christian youth of many lands on the majestic theme assigned 
me. The Columbian Exposition, and the series of more than 
a hundred world congresses which are to accompany it, will 
have a large influence over the social and Christian develop- 
ments of the twentieth century. 

It is more than a local, it is more than a national, event. 
While the patriotic pride and wisdom of America, of New 
York, and New England, as well as of the mighty West and 
South, are enlisted and pledged to make it the grandest and 
best of all expositions ; while it is computed that the Govern- 
ment, the Directory, the States, and individual exhibitors will 
expend more than $30,000,000 upon the preparation and con- 
duct of this gigantic undertaking, nearly fifty nations, besides 
our own, are profoundly concerned in the coming jubilee of 
civilization. Its speedy approach causes a stir in the studios 
of Paris and Munich, and on the pasture grounds of far-off 
Australia, among the Esquimaux of the icy north and the 
skilled artisans of Déthi and Damascus. The work-shops of 
Sheffield, Geneva, and Moscow, and the marble quarries of 
Italy, the ostrich farms of Cape Colony, and the mines of 
Brazil know of its coming. The ivory hunters in the forests 
of Africa and the ivory cutters in the thronged cities of Japan 
and China, the silk weavers of Lyons and the shawlmakers of 
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Cashmere, the designers of Kensington, the lace weavers of 
Brussels and the Indian tribes of South America, the cannon 
founders of Germany, the silver miners of Mexico, the ship- 
makers, of the Clyde and the canoe builders of the Mackenzie 
river toil with the eyes of their minds daily turned toward 
the Columbian Exposition. 

Over the ample site on the shore of Lake Michigan, which 
has been transformed into a scene of more than Venetian love- 
liness, fall the shadows from the Alps and the Pyrenees, from 
the white crags of the Himalayas, and the snowy cone of the 
sacred mount of Japan. The buildings, planned by the lead- 
ing American architects, which are to shelter not only the 
riches of the soil, the sea, and the mine, but also the indus- 
tries and machineries and inventions of the world, which are 
to be crowded with the jeweled and silken marvels of Europe 
and Asia and the floral wonders of the Amazon, which are to 
be made still more beautiful by the pomp of the decorator’s 
art and by the triumphs of the sculptor’s genius, are more 
imposing and magnificent than any which adorned the great 
and brilliant expositions of London, Paris, Philadelphia, and 
Vienna. 

But it was said long ago, on divine authority, that ‘‘ man 
does not live by bread alone,’’ ‘‘by things material and visi- 
ble,’’ and I am happily confident that the Columbian Exposi- 
tion is to provide more amply than any previous world’s fair 
for the higher things of the spirit. It will be an education to 
every thoughtful young man and woman to become a student 
at this world’s university, and we should be diligently eager 
in preparing for it. The discovery of the New World was 
a chief event in the social and in the spiritual progress of 
humanity, and the pulpits and schools of America have an 
unequaled opportunity of showing the providential aspects 
of our history, of indicating what God has wrought through 
the four marvelous centuries since Columbus sighted the West 
Indian Island from the deck of the Spanish caravel. The 
Exposition will not only furnish an unparalleled spectacle to 
the eye, it will also provide for the mind an unequaled feast. 


It is well known that a series of world conventions, repre- 
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senting the chief departments of human knowledge and effort, 
will be contemporaneous with the continuance of the Exposi- 

tion. And the chief of all these, in the importance of the 

themes to be treated and of the interests involved and in the 

period of time allotted them, will be the congresses of religion, 

extending from the closing days of August through the entire 

month of September. Halls and churches that will accommo- 

date thirty thousand people will be found ready for this series 

of conventions. It is expected by many of us that Sunday 

will be made in certain higher respects the chief day of the 

Fair from the very beginning. An association has been formed 

to provide for great meetings on every Lord's day, to be ad- 

dressed by some of the leaders of mankind. Noble Christian 

music will add its attractions and its inspirations to that day 

which Emerson has called the ‘‘core of our civilization.’’ 

The American churches and Sunday-schools, whose work 

constitutes the nobler part of our history, will be on exhibi- 

tion before the thousands who will flock to us from every 

peopled shore. The gospel will be preached by returned mis- 
sionaries and others in Turkish, Armenian, Arabic, Spanish, 

Greek, Italian, Chinese, and in many other of the chief lan- 
guages of the world. Not only on the Lord’s day, but 
through the week there will be tent preaching and open-air 
preaching near the gates of the Exposition. 

I have no doubt that the eminently worthy enterprise, the 
Hotel Endeavor, with its great convention hall and daily 
meetings, that the Sunday-school headquarters and Women’s 
Temperance Unions, and the rooms of the Young Men’s and 
Women’s Christian Associations, and the Tract and Bible 
societies will be the centers and agencies of daily Christian 
activity, by means of which the Gospel of our Lord will be 
proclaimed to the representatives of every nation. There will 
also be, for the first time in any world’s fair, a material ex- 
hibit, in the splendid Liberal Arts Building, of the work of 
religion, as shown by models, maps, pictures, statistics, and 
selected publications of the Bible, missionary, tract, denomi- 
national and interdenominational societies, for which exhibit 
an area of twenty thousand square feet has been reserved. 
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President Clark, as he carries the Gospel of Christian En- 
deavor around the world, will make known the fact that the 
World’s Fair is not to be a mere glorification of material 
achievements. 

More than a year ago a committee, representing fifteen 
denominations, was appointed under the direction of the Ex- 
position authorities to arrange and provide plans for a proper 
exhibition by means of congresses of the religious forces now 
shaping human history. Their plans have been published far 
and wide in modern European languages, and also in Oriental 
tongues, whose alphabets the committee cannot read. For 
more than thirty days the great halls will be thronged with 
the representatives of our Christian churches and of the non- 
Christian faiths coming from the six continents. The so- 
called denominational congresses will occupy a week or more. 
The Catholics and the Lutherans and others have already 
planned for conventions on an immense scale. A week has 
been assigned to the Evangelical Alliance, whose meetings 
will be of commanding importance ; three days will be given 
to the Sunday Rest Congresses, which will discuss one of the 
most vital themes of our times. Special days here and there 
will be set apart for interdenominational conventions, like 
those of the Christian Endeavor and other societies. 

The Mission Congresses, covering the entire field of city, 
domestic, and foreign missions, will occupy eight days or 
more, and it is the earnest desire of those having these meet- 
ings in charge to secure the presence of one active missionary 
from each society and of at least one native helper, a repre- 
sentative of Christian conquest from every foreign land, and 
of one official representative of every leading missionary 
organization in the world. Here is an immense opportunity 
of showing, not only to the people of Christian lands but to 
the representatives of non-Christian nations, the splendid 
vitality and vigor of the missionary spirit, which is the 
grandest feature of this grandest century since Jesus commis- 
sioned His disciples to evangelize the world. 

But the General Committee have provided also for the most 
unique, interesting, and important feature of the Columbian 
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Exposition, in a ten days’ Parliament of Religions, at which, 
for the first time in history, the representatives of the leading 
historic faiths will meet, in fraternal conference, over the 
great things of human life and destiny. This parliament 
will be held because the committee perceived that the time 
was ripe for it and the opportunity golden, and because such 
a host of God's noblest men and women have cordially 
approved it. There is a general unanimity of applause to the 
proposition that religion shall in some conspicuous way, in 
this age of materialistic pride, assert its kingship over human 
life. ; 

Since religion has been one of the chief forces of progress ; 
since faith in a Divine Power to whom men believe that they 
owe service and worship, has been, like the sun, a life-giving 
and fructifying potency in man’s intellectual and moral de- 
velopment ; since religion lies back of Greek and Hindu 
literature, European art, and American liberty, and since it 
is clear as the light that the religion of Christ has led to the 
chief and noblest developments of modern civilization, why 
should religion any more than education, charities, art, or 
electricity, be omitted from a World’s Exposition? The 
reply which comes to many minds is this, that religion is an 
element of perpetual discord, and should not be thrust in 
amid the magnificent harmonies of this fraternal assembly of 
the nations. And doubtless the animosities of the religious 
world have embittered much of man’s past history. The 
event which the Columbian anniversary celebrates carries us 
back to an era of persecutions and of abyssmal separations 
between Christian and non-Christian peoples. But of late 
years there has been a happy drawing toward each other of 
the Christian churches, as this society so grandly illustrates, 
and the disciples of Jesus have been able to study the non- 
Christian faiths with a desire to do full justice to all the good 
that is in them. 

I cannot give you any adequate review of the inspiring 
words that have come to us from such men as Gladstone, the 
poets Whittier and Tennyson, from Bishops Huntington, 
Brooks, Whipple, and others of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church, from ‘Bishops Vincent, Andrews, Foss, and others of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, from the presidents of our 
leading colleges and universities, the editors of our leading 
Christian journals, great preachers like Dr. Boardman, Dr. 
R. S. Storrs, Dr. Burrell, Dr. Behrends, the secretaries of our 
missionary societies, and the eminent professors in our sem- 
inaries. In Great Britain we have the co-operation of men 
like the Rev. Hugh Price-Hughes of London, William T. 
Stead of the Review of Reviews, Professor Bruce of Glasgow, 
Professor Drummond of world-wide fame, Prof. James Bryce, 
Principal Fairbairn, and many others. On the Continent we 
are aided by men like Dr. McAll of Paris, Dr. Godet of 
Switzerland, Dr. Prochet of Rome, the Court Preacher, Dr. 
Frommel, and Dr. Stuckenberg of Berlin, and Dr. Wash- 
burn of Constantinople. In Canada, we have the assistance 
of such men as Dr. Withrow of Toronto, Principal Grant of 
Kingston, Bishop Sullivan, Dr. Macrae of New Brunswick, 
and others. In Syria, India, and China and the Pacific 
Islands we have the hearty good-will of many leading mis- 
sionaries, and in the sunrise empire, Japan, the list of those 
who are favorably interested has become too long to be 
repeated. 

The Parliament of Religions is not to be a mass-meeting, but 
rather an orderly school of comparative theology, where those 
who worthily represent the great historic faiths will be invited 
to report what they believe and why they believe it. The 
programme will be détermined and carefully arranged by the 
general committee, most of whom are evangelical Christians, 
assisted by an able committee of women, and by the wisdom 
of the advisory council, numbering already more than two 
hundred of the leaders of religious thought. 

The greatest and wisest of the Mogul emperors, Akbar, who 
built the Taj Mahal, loveliest of all buildings, is said to have 
planned such a parliament in the sixteenth century. He was 
himself willing to learn from Christian missionaries and Mos- 
lem teachers, from Hindu scholars and Parsee Scriptures. 
But the religion which he personally adopted had no dynamic 
force within it, and the parliament of which he dreamed was 
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never assembled. I received the other day from the land 
which Akbar once ruled, and from perhaps the leading native 
Christian of India, now a British commissioner and magis- 
trate, a cordial letter, expressing his hope of seeing our 
‘‘great country and people on this special opportunity which 
Providence seems to have offered.’’ He writes of his faith 
that this parliament, the fulfillment of Akbar’s dream, will do 
incalculable good, and he says: ‘‘Oh, how grand it will be 
when men from east and west, north and south, meet together, 
admitting the universal truth of the Fatherhood of God ; and 
let us hope,’’ he says, ‘‘that many will be led to the higher 
and most blessed truth as it is in Jesus.’’ And, after speak- 
ing of the failure of all other forces, he adds: ‘‘ One thing is 
as certain as that the hot sun is shining over us this warm 
day, and that is if there is any remedy to raise fallen man it is 
in the love of Jesus. The very best of education and civiliza- 
tion lies in this grand secret, love, and God is love.’’ The 
chief Hindu paper of Southern India says that the ‘‘ parlia- 
ment will certainly mark an epoch in the history of the hu- 
man race,’’ and a prominent Moslem scholar of Calcutta is 
bold enough to pronounce it the ‘‘ greatest achievement of the 
century,’’ while leading Japanese Christians are enthusiastic 
in their praise of this opportunity of bringing the various 
faiths of the world into friendly comparison with the Chris- 
tian Gospel. 

I have no doubt that this phenomenal meeting will make 
apparent the fact that there is a certain unity in religion ; that 
is, that men not only have common desires and needs, but 
also have perceived more or less clearly, certain common 
truths. And as the Apostle Paul, with his unfailing tact and 
courtesy, was careful to find common ground for himself and 
his Greek auditors in Athens, before he preached to them 
Jesus and the resurrection, so the wise Christian missionary 
is discovering that he must not ignore any fragment of truth 
which the heathen mind cherishes, for, thus ignoring it, he 
makes an impassable barrier against conviction in the non- 
Christian mind. I believe that the parliament will do much 
to promote the spirit of human brotherhood among those of 
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diverse faiths, by diminishing ill-will, by softening rancor, 
and giving men the privilege of getting their impressions of 
others at first hand. We believe that Christianity is to sup- 
plant all other religions, because it contains all the truth 
there is in them and much besides, revealing a redeeming 
God. 

The object of the parliament, it scarcely needs to be said, 
is not to foster any temper, either of bigotry or of indifferent- 
ism. Each man is required to speak out with frankness his 
own convictions, and without compromising individual faiths, 
all are to meet under a flag emblazoned with the words, 
“Truth, Love, Fellowship,”’ rejoicing in a fraternity that 
involves no surrender of personal opinions and no abatement 
of faith on the part of those who recognize how widely Chris- 
tianity is differentiated from other systems. As any wise mis- 
sionary in Bombay or Madras would be glad to gather beneath 
the shelter of his roof the scholarly and sincere representa- 
tives of the Hindu religions, so Christian America invites to 
the shelter of her hospitable roof, at her grand Festival of 
Peace, the spiritual leaders of mankind, for friendly confer- 
ence over the deepest problems of human existence. Though 
light has no fellowship with darkness, light does have fellow- 
ship with twilight. God has not left Himself without wit- 
ness, and those who have the full light of the cross should 
bear brotherly hearts toward all who grope in a dimmer 
illumination. While the apostle Paul denounced an idol 
worship, which was devil worship, he fully recognized that 
all heathen religion was not that of malign quality. He in- 
structed the Athenians that he and they adored the same God, 
of whom all were the offspring, they in ignorance of God’s 
full nature, and he in the blessed knowledge which Christ had 
given him. The Rev. Thomas L. Gulick of the Sandwich 
Islands expresses his faith that St. Paul, who quotes heathen 
writers in confirmation of his own theology, would not refuse 
to confer with those whom he approvingly quotes. 

And I believe that there will be furnished a grand field 
for Christian apologetics, a matchless opportunity of setting 
forth the distinctive truths of the Christian Gospel. A par- 
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liament of Christendom is to be interwoven with the parlia- 
ment of religions, and able Christian scholars will treat of 
such themes as the incarnation, the divine person, the atone- 
ment, and the resurrection of Christ, and the relations of 
Christians to one another. Thomas Arnold has said: ‘“‘Other 
religions show us man seeking God. Christianity shows us 
God seeking man.’’ It ison this account that Christianity 
claims to be the true religion, fitted to all and demanding the 
submission of all. Christianity alone shows us a mediator. 
The Church of Christ has a unique message, which she will 
proclaim to all the world, giving the reasons why her faith 
should supplant all others, showing, among other truths, that 
transmigration is not regeneration, that ethical knowledge is 
not redemption from sin, and that Nirvana is not heaven. 

I believe that the parliament of religions will be valuable to 
scholars and to young missionaries and to Christian people 
everywhere by exciting a deeper interest in the non-Christian 
world and a deeper respect for it. Dr. Clark of the American 
Board has well said that ‘‘ A sense of superiority or indiffer- 
ence to men as heathen will close the way to their hearts.’’ I 
know that the worst things in pagan lands excite our horror 
and pity, but pagandom should not be judged solely by its 
worst. .The more Christian a man is, as Professor Legge of 
Oxford has said, ‘‘ The more anxious he will be to do justice 
to every system of religion.’’ We have pitied the poor hea- 
then so much that most Christians despise him, and do little 
or nothing for his enlightenment. 

When the doors of China were thrown open to the mission- 
ary and also to the worst elements of European and American 
life, some people imagined that China, with her ancient and 
marvelous institutions, would succumb at once to our Chris- 
tian civilization. But she did not, and, as Professor Fisher 
of Yale said to mé the other day, ‘‘I think all the more of 
her for not surrendering immediately.’’ There is tenacious 
and splendid material there for the future Christian Church. 
And on the other hand, while it would be better for Christen- 
dom to know the full truth about pagan lands, it would be 
vastly better for pagan lands to know the full truth about 
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Christendom, and that cannot be gained by reading only the 
‘*Cry of Outcast London,’’ Zola’s fictions, the descriptions of 
American society in English magazines, the records of our 
crimes and divorces, the statistics of the liquor traffic, some 
of the newspaper pictures of Chicago, and Dr. Parkhurst’s 
brave sermons on municipal corruption in New York. 

At the Parliament of Religions the nobler and grander facts 
of our Christian civilization will be presented to the candid 
judgment of the world. And yet, in the light of the discus- 
sions which may be evoked, so-called Christian nations may, 
in some things, stand rebuked before the non-Christian, And 
I, for one, shall not be sorry. The time is come when Christ- 
endom should repent in dust and ashes. Missionary progress 
is frightfully checked by the sins of Christian people. I need 
not characterize the barbarous Chinese exclusion bill; I need 
not speak of the rum traffic on the west coast of Africa, the 
whisky and gunpowder of Christian commerce, or the forcing 
of the opium trade into China, or the miserable examples of 
greed, pride and cruelty which have disfigured the name of 
Christian in India and Cathay. With Christian life as por- 
trayed in Rudyard Kipling’s pictures of British character in 
India before him we do not wonder that the student of the 
Vedas is not altogether fascinated with Christian civilization. 
May it not be under the blessing of God a means of pricking 
Christendom to the heart to see itself rebuked in the Parlia- 
ment of Man, the Federation of the World ? 

But the most cheering and valuable indorsements of our 
plans have come to us from missionaries in the thick of the 
fight, and while the parliament will do something to promote 
Christian unity and bridge the chasms of separation between 
the disciples of Christ it will do much, I hope, to bring the 
non-Christian world before the minds and hearts of a selfish 
and indifferent Christendom. Speaking as a pastor, living in 
the capital of Western materialism, with all the world knock- 
ing at our doors and thronging our streets, let me here record 
the conviction that the divine way of building up the kingdom 
of Christ in America is to engage with fresh ardor in efforts 
to Christianize India and Africa, Turkey and China. The 
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heart that is aglow with a wise Christian patriotism must 
plead earnestly for foreign missions. 

If this Christian Endeavor movement shall become alive 
with foreign missionary enthusiasm, if it nourishes the self- 
sacrificing and obedient spirit which heeds our Lord’s com- 
mand to ‘‘ go into all the world,’’ then we shall not appeal 
in vain for Christian work in our imperiled cities and on the 
vast and needy frontier. One chief hindrance to missionary 
progress is the misty unreality of the great ,heathen world. 
We scarcely think of them as our brethren. Many people’s 
interest in them, judged by their gifts, is hardly noticeable. 
I believe they will soon be brought nearer to our thoughts ; 
I believe that the coming event is to stira mighty and wide- 
reaching interest in the study of comparative religions, thereby 
strengthening the faith of disciples and quickening their be- 
nevolent impulses. Biblical Christianity, exhibited by the 
side of the systems of Buddha, Mohammed, and Confucius, 
seems more divine than ever. Those who appreciate most 
fully the truths of natural religion are increasing their unself- 
ish efforts to give to all the world the supreme and priceless 
blessings of the Christian Gospel. Professor Sampey of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, writes 
me: ‘‘Let an honest effort be made to get at the facts of 
religious experience and the truth of God will take care of 
itself.’’ Let no one fear that the solar orb of Christianity is 
to be eclipsed by the lanterns and rushlights of other faiths. 

I believe that the Columbian Exposition, in the general 
sweep of its plans, is fitted to fill our hearts with new Chris- 
tian hopefulness, to stir in our souls a new sense of responsi- 
bility, and to quicken our minds with new perceptions ‘‘ of 
the universal action and guidance and love of God.’’ It will 
contribute to the great end which Prince Albert pointed out 
at the first world’s fair forty-one years ago, ‘‘ the realization 
of the unity of mankind.’’ As I was looking the other day 
at the immense building for the mines and mining exhibit, in 
Jackson Park, I was glad to see in the ornamentation of the 
grand southern portico the words that are stamped on our 
national coins—‘‘In God we trust.’’ And to the reverent 
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mind, to him who sees God and the instrumentalities for the 
enlargement of His kingdom in the forces of material civil- 
ization, even these displays of human progress and achieve- 
ment in subduing and transforming, nature will suggest 
inspiring and hopeful thoughts. 

It will be easy for the Biblical student to find appropriate 
Scriptural words to write on every structure in the* World’s 
Fair. Below the gilded dome of the Administration Build- 
ing, the masterwork of one of the architects of this city, I 
would inscribe the words of Isaiah: ‘‘ The Government shall 
be upon His shoulders’’; over the Machinery Hall I would 
write : ‘‘ Every house is builded by some man, but he that 
built all things is God’’ ; over the Transportation Building I 
would write: ‘‘ Make straight a highway for our God’’; over 
the Palace of Fine Arts: ‘‘ The gate of the temple which is 
called beautiful’’ ; over the Agricultural Hall: ‘‘ Behold, a 
sower went forth to sow’’; over the Electrical Palace: ‘‘ His 
lightnings enlighten the world’’ ; over the Woman’s Pavil- 
ion: ‘‘She stretcheth out her hands to the needy ’’; over the 
Horticultural Building: ‘‘I am the rose of Sharon, and the 
lily of the valley’’ ; over the building of the United States 
Government : ‘‘ He hath not dealt so with any nation ’’ ; over 
the unique and beautiful Fisheries Building : ‘‘ And the fishes 
of the sea shall declare unto Thee’”’ ; over the Mineral Palace: 
‘‘In His hand are the deep places of the earth’’ ; over one of 
the resplendent gates to the Exposition grounds I would 
write the prophecy: ‘‘ The kingdoms of this world shall be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and His Christ,’’ and over 
every closed gate on Sunday morning I would inscribe in 
letters of gold, for all eyes to see, the immortal statute where- 
in is wrapped up the Christian future of America and of the 
world: ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.”’ 

America will be on exhibition the coming year, and espe- 
cially American Christianity. Shall the nations who have 
heard great things of us, coming to our shores, smile over 


our recreancy and exclaim: ‘‘How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning.’’ Gen. Wm. Booth 
sends word from London: ‘‘You have an opportunity of 
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influencing the whole world with the spirit of our common 
Christianity without parallel in ancient or modern times.’’ 
‘The materials,’”’ says the English /ndependent, ‘‘ have been 
made ready for a New World Pentecost.’’ 

A few years ago President Warren of Boston preached a 
sermon wherein he imagined the assembling of a great con- 
vention "n Tokio, a conference of the religious leaders of the 
Eastern world. The Buddhist, Brahman, Parsee, Mohamme- 
dan, Taoist, Shintoist, and Confucian met together to discuss 
the great problems of faith, and to discover, if possible, the 
perfect religion. As the discussion proceeded they reached 
the conclusion that there could be only one perfect religion, 
that the perfect religion must reveal a perfect God, that it 
must assure man the greatest possible ultimate good, that it 
must bring God into the most loving and lovable relations with 
humanity, and that this could be achieved only by His taking 
upon Himself a human form and suffering for men. And it 
would have seemed that the convention was talking something 
ideal, something which had never been actualized, had not 
the last speaker, the Buddhist leader of Japan, related the 
story of his own long mental unrest, and how, on the day 
before, he had learned, through the teaching of a brother who 
had seen many lands, that God had really come to earth, had 
revealed Himself through His son, had furnished all the 
credentials needed by the eager intellect and the yearning 
heart, had centered and glorified in Himself all the truths 
which Gautama had discovered beneath the Indian fig tree, 
and through the cross reared on an Asian hilltop, or Confucius 
in his long-wandering quest, had offered deliverance from the 
guilt and love of sin, and had irradiated the sorrows and 
incompletenesses of earth, with sure and golden promises of 
celestial peace and unwasting joy. The reverent dream of 
the Christian scholar will soon be an august reality. 

It will be a great moment in human history, as many have 
felt, when, for the first time the representatives of the world’s 
religions stand side by side. May the Holy Ghost be the 
divine apostle preaching Jesus to an assembled world! And 
that the fire from God may descend on these phenomenal con- 
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ventions of His children, illuminating all minds and bright- 
ening all faces with gleams of that glory which shall cover 
the earth, should henceforth be our earnest and hopeful 
prayer. 


‘“* Before Jehovah’s awful throne, 
Ye nations, bow with sacred joy: 
Know that the Lord is God alone: 
He can create and He destroy. 


‘* Wide as the world is thy command, 
Vast as eternity thy love; 
Firm as a rock thy truth shall stand, 
When rolling years shall cease to move.”’ 














VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT AS A NATIONAL ISSUE. 


[An Address on July 4, at the celebration on the Fort Grounds at 
Ticonderoga, New York]. 


z. 


THAT the American people are showing a growing interest 
and pride in their homes and towns is a fact of national 
importance. The residences of the farmers and of all the 
industrial classes through the northern portion of the United 
States surpass in their style and surroundings those of the 
same classes in any other country on the globe. This is true 
notwithstanding the number of poor dwellings occupied by 
immigrants and the few unaspiring natives. The village 
improvement movement now spreading more widely than ever 
tends directly to ennoble the homes and home life of the 
people. This is, therefore, a national issue in line with the 
patriotic observances of this day. The recent advocacy of 
this cause by the Mew York Tribune and other leading 
journals has given it a new impulse and multiplied inquiries 
from many states, chiefly on the two questions, ‘‘ How to 
organize a Village Improvement Society ?’’ and ‘‘ How can 
the ways and means be provided?” — 

Experience shows that the best way to begin this work is 
to call together the people for a /vee lecture, setting forth the 
aims and results of this movement, and then strike while the 
iron is hot, by adopting a constitution and appointing the 
proper officers. The needful funds are best secured by enlist- 
ing the co-operation of ladies. Many efficient associations 
have been started by them and nearly all are officered in part 
by them, and a few are composed only of ladies, gentlemen 
being honorary members and generally the most liberal 
supporters. Success is usually assured when two or three 
earnest ladies organize this movement. Interest the youth 
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of the town, and give them something to do, in improvements 
around their homes and by the roadsides. Their membership 
fee, when paid in work, often enriches the treasury by its 
influence on parents and the public. Let every boy or girl 
help in planting, if too young to work alone, some vine, 
flower, shrub or tree, to belong to the planter, or at least, to 
be known by his or her name. Such offspring they will 
watch with pride, as every year new beauties appear, and 
find a peculiar pleasure in the parentage of trees, whether 
forest, fruit, or ornamental, a pleasure which never cloys, but 
grows with their growth. They may be easily induced to 
bring trees from the forest and plant them without cost to 
anybody and thus derive a lasting benefit from their own 
active interest in such work. In any town where juvenile 
enthusiasm is awakened in public improvement, the schools 
will accomplish better results, the library will be more freely 
used, there will be less idleness, less wrong-doing, habits will 
be better, aspirations higher, the tone of life stronger. All 
such towns must improve in intelligence, taste, public spirit 
and morality, which is decency of life reduced to principle, 
quite as positively as they grow in external beauty. The edu- 
cational effect of such work, the esthetic influence, the growth 
of heart and mind thus secured, are of priceless value. 

The treasury may be replenished by membership fees, 
large or small, according to the liberality of the community, 
by life memberships ranging from ten dollars to fifty dollars 
each, by fairs, lectures, concerts and other entertainments 
usually given by home talent. Large gifts for such public 
improvement are often made by wealthy citizens, and by na- 
tives now non-residents. Many whom fortune has favored are 
glad of such an opportunity to show their grateful remem- 
brance of the mother soil that bore them. Many hundreds 
and thousands of dollars come in such filial gifts, and often 
from unexpected sources. 

These associations foster that public spirit and town pride 
which naturally invite and facilitate liberal plans and gifts. 
They impressively put to every citizen the question, ‘‘ What 
do I owe to my town, what is it my duty, or, rather my privi- 
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lege to do for it?’’ The sentiment that cherishes and honors 
one’s homestead and town is noble and ennobling and has 
characterized the greatest and best men the world has ever 
seen. Men of wealth would oftener respond to such calls were 
the need and opportunity duly presented and appreciated. 
The objects of these associations vary with local conditions 
and needs. The ties that bind one to his birthplace and 
native town may become a vital force in the formation of 
character. Patriotism does not thrive in the soil which pro- 
duces no local attachments. 

Such associations tend to fraternize the people of a town 
and lead all classes, irrespective of party, or sect, or rank, or 
riches, to meet on common ground and work for the common 
good. The Arbor Days, now observed in some forty states, 
invite the young and the old, all classes, to join ona given 
day in planting trees, shrubs, flowers and vines, on school 
grounds and around the homes. Arbor Day has now become 
the most interesting, widely observed and useful of school 
holidays. Popular igterest has been stimulated by the annual 
proclamations of governors, and the admirable circulars of 
school superintendents, the latter containing choice selections 
in prose and poetry, many of them written by eminent authors 
of America for Arbor Day celebrations, on the value and 
beauty of trees. Who can estimate the educating influ- 
ence already exerted upon the myriads of youth who have 
participated in such exercises and learned these rich gems of 
our literature and still more applied them by planting and 
caring for trees and flowers and vines? Arbor Day has fos- 
tered love of country. It has especially become a patriotic 
observance in the Southern States, which have fixed its date 
on Washington’s birthday. The custom of planting memorial 
trees in honor of Washington, Grant, Garfield and other 
patriots, and also of celebrated authors and philanthropists, has 
now become general over the country. Now that the national 
flag floats over the school-houses in so many states, patriotism 
is effectively combined with the Arbor Day addresses, recita- 
tions and songs. Among the latter, the ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner ’’ and ‘‘ America ’’ usually find a place. 
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Arbor Day has become a strong ally of village improve- 
ment and proved as memorable for the home as the school, 
leading youth to share in dooryard adornment and in plant- 
ing trees by the wayside. Much as has been done on limited 
school grounds, far greater improvements have been made on 
the homesteads and in planting trees by the wayside. 


II. 


The United States census of 1890 shows that there has 
recently been a remarkable increase of interest in horticulture, 
arboriculture and floriculture. The reports collected from 4,510 
nurserymen give a grand total of 3,386,855,778 trees, vines, 
shrubs, roses, and plants as then growing on their grounds. 
Arbor Day in schools and village improvement societies are 
not the least of the many happy influences which have con- 
tributed to this grand result. 

A prominent aim of these associations is the improvement 
of the home. The homes of any people plainly tell their 
state and traits, their thrift and ambition, or sloth and 
improvidence. 

It has long been my desire to help in improving the homes 
and home-life of the American people, and in the practical 
realization of the cardinal truth that the chief privilege and 
duty of life is the creation of happy homes. The multiplied 
ministries of nature, providence and religion center in the 
maintenance of households. The higher aim of the in- 
dustries of life, and the end for which government itself 
should be sustained is that men may live in happy homes. 
When such is one’s ideal, and his home is his pet and pride, 
life has new significance and value. Such an ideal brings 
new cheer and inspiration for one’s daily duties. 

But there remain many homes desolate, neglected and re- 
pulsive, where taste and trees, shrubbery, or vines, with a 
lawn, would seem to make ‘‘the wilderness blossom as the 
rose.’’ Slatternliness in and around the house repels from 
their rural homes many youth who might otherwise be bound 
in strongest ties to their fireside. Many farmers and 
mechanics, or their thrifty wives, now realize how easily and 
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economically they can surround their dwellings with flowers, 
shrubs and vines, like the Virginia creeper, or the still more 
beautiful Japanese ivy, and thus increase the attractions.and 
market value of the homestead. It is a good omen that 
public interest in the embellishment of rural homes is so 
widely extending, and that the varied charms of the country, 
with its superior advantages for the physical, mental and 
moral training of children, are attracting so many to the 
simpler employments and enjoyments of rural life. 

The hankering for city diversions and excitements and 
ambition for easier lives and more genteel employments have 
brought ruin to multitudes and financial disaster to the 
nation. A great peril to the land to-day comes from the 
swelling throngs, ranging from the reckless tramp to the 
fashionable idler, who are ever devising expedients, foul or 
fair, to get a living without work. The disparagement of 
country life has been one of the worst tendencies of the times. 

Whatever adorns one’s home and ennobles his domestic 
life strengthens his love of country and nurtures all the 
better elements of his nature. On the other hand, no man 
without local attachments can have genuine patriotism. As 
content in one place as in another, and really happy nowhere, 
he is like a tree planted in a tub, portable indeed, but at the 
expense of growth and strength. 


ITT. 


In traveling thousands of miles annually for many years 
my experience has led me to expect kindness and refinement 
in the humblest hamlet to which flowers, well-trinmmed shrubs 
or neat and cultivated grounds invite. But these outward 
adornments of the home, however valuable, are but symbols 
of what should be the attractions of its inner life, realizing 
the highest beauty in the delicate attentions of each to all. 
Let, then, the sunlight of generous love fertilize our homes 
as the garden of God—worthy to be as heaven designed, a 
divine institution, the only earthly paradise, the best symbol 
of, and the best school for, the paradise above, the spot most 
sacred on earth, to be cherished with the most grateful mem- 
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ories in all the future. Back to this holy ground, conse- 
crated by flowers and shrubs and trees, each tenderly 
associated with a mother’s love and a father’s care, let Thanks- 
giving gather the scattered circle. Let the Christmas tree 
bear some fruit, even for the youngest. Let the birthdays be 
happily observed and the marriage anniversary joyfully re- 
membered. 

The home should be the first and chief place to promote 
a love of flowers, vines, shrubs and trees by cultivating them, 
and then it becomes the better place to cultivate home affec- 
tions, provide home enjoyments and foster home courtesies. 
In the every-day intercourse of home there should be a more 
sacred observance of the amenities of life and a freer inter- 
change of kindly feeling. As flowers seem worthless only to 
the senseless, so the morning and evening salutations in the 
family may seem little in themselves, but, when fitly observed, 
they are mighty in their influence. As the sunbeam is com- 
posed of myriads of minute rays, so the home should be 
illumined and brightened by nature’s richest hues without 
and still more within by winning smiles, cordial greetings, 
loving looks, gentle words, sweet laughter and nameless little 
kindnesses. Such beauties of nature and art, such amenities 
and affections should be the sunshine of home. They refresh 
and purify the social circle. Like the clinging vine, they 
twine themselves around the heart, calling forth its purest 
emotions and securing its most healthful activity. Such a 
home is worthy the name, ‘‘ Ordinance of God.’’ Such an 
ideal may be an inspiration toward its realization. 

If parents combine to make the circle of home life beau- 
tiful, without and within, they will sow the seeds of truth, 
kindness, honesty and fidelity in the hearts of their children 
from which they may reap a harvest of happiness and virtue. 
The memory of a beautiful and happy home and a sunny 
childhood is one of the richest legacies parents can leave to 
their children. The heart will never forget its hallowed in- 
fluences. It is a fountain of enjoyment to which the lapse of 
years will only add new sweetness. Such a memory is a 
constant inspiration for good and restraint from evil. If 
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taste and culture adorn our homes and grounds, and music 
adds its charms, our children will find the healthful pursuits 
and pleasures of rural homes more attractive than the pomp 
and glare and whirl of city life. Such early occupations and 
enjoyments will invest home life, and then school life, and 
all one’s*future with new interest and value, with new sig- 
nificance and joyousness, for ‘‘ Life is ever what we make it.’’ 


a 


Another aim of village improvement associations is the pro- 
motion of public health by securing better hygienic conditions 
in the homes of the people and in their surroundings. Some 
of our country towns, naturally favorable to health and lon- 
gevity, have suffered fearfully from the ravages of diseases 
evidently caused by neglect of hygienic laws. In many towns, 
much has lately been done in the matter of drainage, and 
guarding wells and water supplies from impurities. Health is 
the prime essential to success in any calling. ‘‘ The first 
wealth is health,’’ ‘‘ The health of the people is the foundation 
upon which all their happiness and all their power depend,”’ 
are practical mottoes. Our wisest sanitarians declare that at 
least one-third of the diseases of modern life are preventable, 
and that in our country there are fully 120,000 deaths, annu- 
ally, from preventable causes, and as there are, on an average, 
twenty-eight times as many cases of sickness as of death, 
there are over three and one-third million sicknesses from 
preventable disease. 

The progress of modern civilization is marked by increasing 
attention to the sanitary condition of cities, towns and homes. 
Barbaric races are comparatively puny and short-lived. Very 
old men are seldom found among savages, and the rate of 
mortality bears some proportion to the degree of barbarism, 
while early deaths everywhere diminish as the art and science 
of sanitation advances. Science is constantly showing how 
many diseases and deaths are preventable. These facts are 
abundantly established by statistics, in all the most educated 
nations, and more recently by the careful investigations of life 
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insurance companies and public boards of health. There has 
been a far greater advance in sanitary science during the last 
fifty years than in any previous century. But the popular 
appreciation of this science, though steadily advancing, has 
not kept pace with its discoveries. The pressing demand now 
is the diffusion of the art of sanitation—the practical applica- 
tion of its methods by the people at large. Lecturing in every 
township of Massachusetts and Connecticut, while officially 
serving these states, and also in most of the other states, I 
have often learned of the ravages of fatal diseases caused by 
impure air, impure soil and especially impure water. Many 
towns naturally favorable to health and longevity have thus 
suffered fearfully from neglect of hygienic laws. Hence, I 
place prominently among the aims of every village improve- 
ment association which I organize, ‘‘ the promotion of public 
health by securing better sanitary conditions in our homes 
and their surroundings.’’ Many sanitary improvements have 
thus been made, especially in drainage, and in guarding wells 
and water supplies from impurities. I often find faulty 
drains ; sometimes an open stagnant pool under the kitchen 
window, or neglected privies or cess-pools too near the well, 
or a cellar made foul by cats, rats or decaying vegetables, and 
tainting the air of the whole house. I find many wells viti- 
ated by surface water, fouled by impurities, and decomposing 
substances. 

I recently visited a large hotel where the kitchen drainage 
gathered in a surface pool close to the well. At the village 
bakery the sink-drain and cess-pool were but twelve feet from 
the well. Ata large boarding-house, the sink-drain empties 
on the ground within three feet of the well, and at another, 
the well is within a foot of an open trough sink-drain, so filled 
and obstructed that the water sets back and a filthy puddle 
surrounds the well. These were mostly driven wells, reach- 
ing the water from eight to twenty feet below the surface. 
The theory was that the foulest water would be fully filtered 
by the soil above a driven well. The peddlers of this patent, 
with their boastful advertisements, are in a measure responsi- 
ble for this common and mischievous error. There is always 
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a risk in the use of such water, and the only safe rule is to 
make privies and cess-pools absolutely tight, and frequently 
to empty and disinfect them, so that they cannot poison the 
water supply. 

Nearly every State Board of Health Report gives instances 
of the outbreak of typhoid fever and diphtheria, from the 
proximity of vaults and wells. I find it exceedingly difficult 
to convince householders of any danger from their water sup- 
ply, and yet I seldom inspect a town where there is not found 
urgent need of the warning, ‘‘ Look carefully to your wells.’”’ 
In speaking of any such defects, the utmost frankness is usu- 
ally welcomed. In one town, recently, where I had made my 
usual survey to discover its special needs and be able to adapt 
my address to its perceived exigencies, I described a large, 
malarious pool, covered with green scum, not eighty feet from 
a dwelling house and-not twelve hundred feet from the lead- 
ing church and store in the village, when the chairman of the 
town ‘‘selectmen’’ arose and said, ‘‘ That shall be drained 
and remedied, if possible, in two weeks.’’ .I had hardly fin- 
ished my description of a glaring defect of a different kind, 
when another gentleman made the welcome announcement, 
‘*That shall be remedied, if possible, in two days.’’ Hearty 
applause greeted these best speeches of the evening. Indeed, 
I have never observed any sign of displeasure at the fullest 
description of the needs and defects of a town, when courte- 
ously made for the purpose of remedying them. Intelligent 
citizens are realizing that the salubrity of a place forms an 
essential condition of its growth and prosperity, and welcome 
those agencies and plans which tend to this result. 

The making or improving of sidewalks meets a felt want in 
many towns. In no other way can the comfort and sociability 
of a village be promoted so economically as by making side- 
walks. Simple gravel walks, when the concrete or flag-stone 
would be too expensive, serve an admirable purpose. One 
town has lately completed many miles of neat gravel side- 
walks, which add greatly to the attractiveness of the village. 
The fine footways abounding throughout England invite the 
pedestrian habits of the women of that country. It is largely 
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because they exercise daily in the open air, that they retain 
so long the bloom and vigor of youth. More outdoor rambles 
would promote the health and prolong the lives of American 
women. Besides favoring the luxury and healthfulness of 
open air exercise, good footways invite friendly calls and fos- 
ter social life and rural enjoyment. 

Street lights remove another hindrance to social intercourse 
in country villages. When the day’s work is done, the even- 
ing is the favorite time for calls and for various gatherings, if 
the darkness does not forbid. It is one of the signs of social 
advancement that so many of our associations are thus saying, 
‘« Let there be light.’’ 


V. 


To secure good roads is one of the objects of nearly all vil- 
lage improvement societies in the country. Various causes 
have recently combined to summon public attention to this 
important subject. The public roads are an index of the 
liberality of any community. The roads of the Roman Empire, 
built 2,000 years ago, are alone proof of her civilization. 
Among savages there are no roads, and every step from bar- 
barism to civilization is marked by the creation or improve- 
ment of roads. 

The improvement of roadsides is attracting much attention. 
Some towns clear them of rubbish, and keep them like a lawn. 
Others are adorning them with extensive lines of trees. 
Nothing can add so much to the beauty and attractiveness of 
our country roads as long avenues of fine trees. One sees 
this illustrated in many countries in Europe, where, for hun- 
dreds of miles on a stretch, the road is lined with trees. No 
time should be lost in securing the same grand attraction to 
our highways. Growing on land otherwise running to waste, 
such trees yield satisfactory returns. The shade and beauty 
are grateful to every traveler, but doubly so to the owner and 
planter, as the happy experience of hundreds of our farmers 
can now testify, for a good work in this direction is well 
started. Having in abundance the best trees for the road- 
side, no class can contribute so much to the adornment of our 
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public roads as the farmers. In portions of Germany, the 
law formerly required every land owner to plant trees along 
his road frontage. Happy would it be for us, if the sover- 
eigns of our soil would each make such a law for himself. 

In several states wayside tree planting is encouraged by a 
state bounty. The Connecticut law offers the liberal bounty 
of fifty cents per tree. 

‘‘Every person, planting, protecting and cultivating elm, 
maple, tulip, ash, basswood, oak, black walnut, hickory, 
apple, pear, or cherry trees, not more than sixty feet apart, 
for three years, along any public highway, shall be entitled 
to receive from the state treasury, an annual bounty there- 
after of ten cents for each tree so planted and cultivated, but 
such bounty shall not be paid for more than five years, nor 
any longer than such tree or trees are maintained.’’ 

Increased attention is given to parks, the village green, the 
cemetery, church grounds, school lots, and other public 
grounds. In many towns the graveyards are shamefully neg- 
lected—overgrown with unsightly weeds and brush, the 
gravestones slanting and sometimes prostrate. 


VI. 


The educational bearings of this subject if less obvious are 
not less important. The tastes should be early cultivated. 
To love the beautiful should be held as areligious duty. The 
very structure of our being rebukes the ignorance or indolence 
that so often dulls the perception of beauty, designed to be an 
ally of virtue, subordinating the animal and sensuous to the 
intellectual and spiritual. The love of the beautiful may be- 
come a source of high enjoyment, and give new incentives to 
mental effort. The love of nature sharpens the senses and 
quickens all the intellectual faculties. An early interest in 
natural history favors habits of observation and trains both the 
memory and the imagination, for nature is the great educator. 
Birds, flowers, insects, and all animals are our practical pri- 
mary teachers. In God’s plan, facts and objects, as best seen 
in the country, are the earliest and the leading instruments in 
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developing the faculties of the juvenile mind. They can not 
be fully trained when cooped up within brick walls, witness- 
ing only city scenes. 

In all our history, the country has proved the great school 
of mind. Here dwell, and for wise reasons here God in- 
tended should dwell, the great majority of mankind. The 
country sends far more than its proportion of gifted men to 
the great centers of influence. It is thus continually enrich- 
ing the cities, for toward them are flowing, like their streams, 
the material, and still more, the mental treasures which have 
their origin in the mountain springs, and without which the 
cities would die out. Called officially to visit all the towns of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, I have often asked, ‘‘ What 
eminent men have you raised here?’’ Almost every town 
can give a list, of which it is justly proud. A most in- 
structive history would be that which should fitly record the 
achievements of those who have gone out from these rural 
districts to fill positions of commanding influence. In the 
language of Dr. Bushnell, ‘‘ It is not in great cities, nor in the 
confined shops of trade, but principally in agriculture, that 
the best stock or staple of men is grown. It is in the open 
air—in communion with the sky, the earth, and all living 
things—that the largest inspiration is drunk in, and the vital 
energies of a real man constructed.’’ 


B. G. NORTHROP. 
Clinton, Conn, 











THE SABBATH-SCHOOL AS A FACTOR IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. 


THE Sabbath is a day of opportunity for education both in 
intelligence and conscientiousness, the necessities of the life 
in a republic; intelligence to meet the sophistries, conscien- 
tiousness to resist the briber and the demagogue, the worst of 
despots. The Sabbaths of twenty-eight years amount to four 
years, affording as much time for self-improvement as a col- 
lege course. To persons in health, especially to those who 
are habitually occupied on other days in mechanical and in- 
dustrial employments, the best rest for the Sabbath is not 
idleness, but the hearing and reading that makes ‘‘a full 
man,’’ and the conversation that makes ‘‘a ready man,’’ and 
the thinking that makes ‘‘ an exact man.”’ 

The Sabbath becomes most definitely educative in the Sab- 
bath-school when there is direct teaching, and that too mostly 
of persons of school age. 

It may fairly be claimed for the Sabbath-school that it was 
the first free school of any kind for public education in En- 
gland, from whence comes our modern Sabbath-school. It 
was not a school for religious teaching exclusively in its in- 
ception. It was the purpose of Robert Raikes, the founder, to 
provide instruction in the three ‘‘ Rs’’ for the children who 
must work on week-days (a plan somewhat like modern night 
schools) and also to give such children something to do on 
the Sabbath, when their idleness and ignorance were a men- 
ace to the public welfare. Teachers were paid for their labors 
in Raikes’ school as teachers in secular schools are now paid. 
The immediate purpose was to teach reading, while a second- 
ary purpose, recognized by the teachers but not much by the 
pupils, was to teach the Bible, by making it one of the read- 
ing books. Thus Vice was attacked by a flank movement 
against its ally, Ignorance. 

The Sabbath-schools of England, to-day, retain some of the 
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characteristics of Raikes’ schools, in that they are mainly for 
neglected children. Other children are supposed to be taught 
by their Christian parents, who quite resent the idea that this 
home teaching may wisely be supplemented by the Sabbath- 
school teaching. ‘This, however, is not the case in Wales, 
when children of all conditions are taught in the Sabbath- 
schools to read their Welsh Bibles,—English alone being 
taught in the public schools. 

In American Sabbath-schools, conversion, not education is 
the direct purpose, and the Bible is the only text book. In 
them, the rich and poor are brought together as equals, and 
thus an unconscious education is given in the principle of 
human equality, while the growth of class prejudice is pre- 
vented. There is a strong desire on the part of leaders in 
the work, that not only the rich and poor shall be gathered 
together, but old and young as well, that all classes and 
ages shall have their places both in the preaching and the 
teaching services of the church. This ideal, however, is not 
largely realized, for the constituency of the Sabbath-school is 
still mostly children and youth. 

While the American Sabbath-school is not conducted for 
educational purposes, it incidentally and indirectly contrib- 
utes not a little to public intelligence, and greatly re-enforces 
the secular schools on many of their own lines. 

The Bible contains the oldest history, the sublimest poetry, 
the loftiest ethics. One who has not been familiarized with 
Bible history from the earliest years of impressible childhood 
is hardly prepared to appreciate the new sciences of Assyriol- 
ogy and Egyptology. Webster and Ruskin have told us that 
whatever is excellent in their literary style is due to their 
lifelong Bible reading. No man can be a finished writer of 
English who has not thus fed from the best storehouse of 
‘English undefiled.’’ 

The geography of the ancient world becomes familiar to 
the Sabbath-school children before they need it at college as 
the background of their classics. Missionary lessons do a 
like service in modern geography, contributing. much knowl- 
edge of ethnography also. 
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Not a little does the Sabbath-school aid the secular school 
in musical training. The department of hygiene, recently 
introduced in public schools, is re-enforced by the quarterly 
temperance lesson in the Sabbath-school, supplemented often 
by more frequent lessons in the week-day Temperance Band 
or Children’s Meeting, with which the Sabbath-school often 
connects itself. 

The Sabbath-school library, very crudely at first, but re- 
cently with increasing wisdom, furnishes not a little of the 
education that comes by reading the literature of knowledge 
and the literature of power. There are several library lists 
prepared by associations of suitable persons, with no respect 
to the interests of publishers, that make it possible to select 
literature that will really contribute both wisdom and noble 
impulses. 

The internal arrangements of Sabbath-schools are such as 
to recognize and foster not only the spiritual but also the in- 
tellectual growth of the pupils, those of the same age and 
like capacity being placed in groups called classes, and these 
classes graded in different departments, primary, intermediate, 
junior and senior. In the best schools all these several de- 
partments have the same lesson, adaptation being made by the 
teachers in their manner of presenting it, and by means of 
the graded lesson helps with which the pupils are provided,— 
from the ‘‘ Picture Lesson Paper’’ for the very little folks, 
and the lesson leaves and quarterlies for the somewhat older 
scholars, to the dignified ‘‘ Notes ’’ for teachers and the most 
advanced pupils. 

There occasionally comes to light in the columns of some 
paper a theory about another system of grading: that there 
should be several series of Bible lessons, different in topics as 
well as in treatment, for the several grades of pupils. The 
plan of teaching only the gospel life of Christ to young chil- 
dren, and the Old Testament and the Epistles to older folks 
only, is a fallacious imitation of public school methods. It 
was the Old Testament Scriptures that Timothy knew ‘‘ from 
a babe,’’ and it was through them that he was in childhood 
made ‘‘ wise unto salvation.’’ It was of the profoundest of 
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Epistles that John said: ‘‘I have written unto you, little chil- 
dren.’’? ‘Twenty years trial of the International lessons shows 
that the grading of Sabbath-schools may be well accomplished 
without sacrificing the manifold advantages of having all the 
classes of one school, indeed of all schools in all lands, study- 
ing the same lesson. 

Through this universal course of lessons, the whole relig- 
ious press, and many of the secular papers furnishing com- 
ments, are linked with the Sabbath-school in the truest and 
best education of the public. 

Still another element in the educating power of the Sab- 
bath-school is the effect upon those who become teachers. 
Not only is their intellectual and spiritual vision increased, 
but a knowledge of the science of teaching is gained. 

Extensive and persevering efforts have been made by the 
leaders of the Sabbath-school movement to secure the training 
of teachers, so that the quality of their work may, in some 
degree, compare with the truth which they have to teach. 
To this end the Chautauqua Assembly was organized in the 
year 1874; since then, at least seventy similar assemblies have 
been developed, summer schools where Sabbath-school teach- 
ers may learn fundamental facts about the Bible, and the very 
best ways of presenting those facts; and the most approved 
methods of organizing and carrying on Sabbath-school work 
in all its details. The leaders have not been satisfied with 
the assemblies alone, but the Institute and Convention have 
been arranged for the Sabbath-school teachers—an annual 
convention for each state in the Union, and a county conven- 
tion for each county in the state, when the direct purpose is 
to give instruction in methods of teaching. Some states in 
their zeal have done still more, providing an annual district 
convention in addition to the county and state conventions. 
This work is under the direction of the ‘‘ International Sun- 
day-school Association,’’ members of which, and delegates 
from the several states and provinces of Canada meet in a 
triennial International Convention. Nor does this fully 
describe the Sabbath-school movement, for beyond the organ- 
ization for the United States and the provinces of Canada, 
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there is a ‘‘ World’s Sunday-school Convention,’’ the next 
session of which is to be held in the spring of 1893, in St. 
Louis. 

When the educational force of the Sabbath-school is being 
measured, ‘‘ The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle,’’ 
with its thousands of readers, must not be omitted. This most 
successful of all schemes for home education, this ‘‘ people’s 
college,’’ was born of a Sabbath-school assembly, intended by 
its founder, Bishop John H. Vincent, to spread the influence 
of the church and Sabbath-school over the whole world, and 
mold the intellectual as well as the moral life. 

But while the Sabbath-school is undoubtedly a large factor 
in public education, containing as it does 8,649,131 scholars 
and 1,151,340 teachers in the United States alone, with a total 
of 20,078,565 for the whole world, it is much less so than it 
might and ought to be. This becomes apparent when by 
careful investigation, made by the International Association, 
it is found that only forty per cent of the children of school 
age in our land have yet been gathered into the Sabbath- 
school. It is especially important for the Republic as well as 
for the children left out, that they should be reached by this 
agency, because the teaching of Christian morals in the pub- 
lic schools becomes increasingly difficult every year. We 
seem to be losing sight of the principle that ‘‘ whatever the 
state would have appear in its future citizens, it must put 
into the public schools.’’ If only to defend our Republic 
against death by wholesale bribery, the public school must 
build on the platform, ‘‘Common schools must teach common 
morals.’’ The combined efforts of the Sabbath-school and 
the public school will be needed to keep up the standard of 
virtuous living and Christian patriotism. Neither can be 
safely considered a substitute for the other, nor both for the 
yet mightier teaching of the young by the pulpit and home. 

WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 
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Palestine may be represented as an open book between 
two blazing lamps. The Egyptian and the Babylonian civil- 
ization were the near and bright flames casting light upon 
the region occupied by the chosen people. Opposite lamps 
will always give cross lights; and so on nearly every page 
of the Pentateuch we find Egyptian and Babylonian shadows 
thrown in curiously opposite directions, and yet converging 
to a single center. Before Greece and Rome came to the 
front in history, the valley of the Nile and that of the Eu- 
phrates were the homes of the highest culture known to the 
human family. The Holy Land was by no means situated 
in a corner. It was a bridge between the two most famous 
valleys of the ancient world. Over that bridge armies and 
commerce went to and fro century after century between the 
Nile and the Euphrates. One of the chief centers of the 
physical world was and is the bridge on which the chosen 
people were placed. 

If it is admitted that the Garden of Eden, originally pre- 
pared for the race by a power certainly above that of mere 
nature, was in the valley of the Euphrates, it is easy to see 
how emigration from that center went out into three conti- 
nents. But Palestine was nearly as central as any part of the 
valley of the Euphrates. It was almost as easy to go out 
from the Holy Land into Europe as into Africa, or into further 
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Asia. There isnoaccident in geography. The physical con- 
figuration of the globe sets the key-note of the moral history 
of mankind. If Eden, as the distinguished president of the 
Boston University teaches, was on a continent now submerged 
at the North Pole, then down all sides of the globe into the 
four continents the race could have spread easily. Dispersion 
from the northern Eden to America would be more easy than 
from the Euphrates Eden. You can account for the original 
population of America more readily by maintaining that Eden 
was in the North Polar region than you can by assuming that 
this continent was peopled from an Eden situated in the valley 
of the Euphrates. There is a dispute about the location of 
Eden. ‘There is no dispute about Palestine having been the 
book between the two great flaming chandeliers of antiquity. 


IT. 


1. As it is now known that literature existed eighteen 
centuries before the date commonly assigned to the emigration 
of Abraham from the Chaldean region, it must be conceded 
that the light cast from Egypt and Babylon upon Palestine 
was no dim illumination. Even before the exodus, Palestine 
was a place in which nothing could be done in acorner. In 
a recent inaugural address, Prof. Zimmer, of Halle University, 
makes use of the famous tablets which have been uncovered 
lately in the village of Tel-el-Amarna, a little north of Thebes. 
Here the royal library of Egypt was once buried to protect it 
from invaders of the land. 


‘““Who would have thought,’’ says Prof. Zimmer, in this cool discus- 
sion, “that in the year 1400 B. C., a Prince of Jerusalem should send a 
letter to the Egyptian king in Babylonian cuneiform writing? The 
natural supposition would have been that such a correspondence would 
have been conducted in the Egyptian language. But it now appears 
that the Babylonian, at that very early period, was the official language 
of diplomacy, and this fact testifies strongly to the early influence of 
Babylonian culture in Western Asia. This gives an entirely new per- 
spective of the influence of Babylonian ideas on the Old Testament 
literature, even in the times preceding the kings and the exile.”’ 


The negative extremists of the school of the higher crit- 
icism have been telling us constantly that most of the Pen- 
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tateuch has been changed from its original form on account 
of influences exerted upon Jewish writers during the exile, 
that is, before 500 B.C. But we are now told by archzologists 
that the Babylonian cuneiform writing was the Court lan- 
guage before the exodus. These development theorists, these 
thorough-going disintegrationists, who assail the Old Testa- 
ment, have assured us that probably there was no literature in 
Palestine before the exodus; that Moses could not have made 
up the record of the Pentateuch, so far as it touches on topics 
not within his personal knowledge, except by the use of very 
vague and uncertain traditions. Now, these letters, dug out 
of the soil of Egypt within a few months, absolutely slaughter 
a host of doubts along that line of thought. [ Applause. ] 
This assertion stands, not on the authority of any theorist 
who is not a specialist in Hebrew and in the knowledge of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, but on that of men who speak face to 
face with the past as original investigators in Egyptology and 
Assyriology. Prof. Sayce, Prof. Zimmer and a score of others 
that I could name, are not to be put out of sight by sneers of 
their opponents among the development theorists. Very little 
besides sneers has been presented in reply to these overwhelm- 
ing facts of early archzeology. 

2. Take the discoveries at Pithom, which was the religious 
name of the town of which the civil name was Succoth. In 
3oston we have a gentleman of culture and talent, who has 
long represented the Egyptian Exploration Fund. You had 
recently in this city a famous lady from England who lectured 
on Egyptology and braved all the fatigues of the lecture field 
in order that she might bring to the people the freshest facts 
gleaned by her extensive study as a specialist in Egyptology. 
Your Boston representative of the Egyptian Exploration Fund 
has lately brought to this city from the Nile portions of a 
ancient obelisk ; and although I suppose Boston, including 
Harvard University, would express much enthusiasm about 
any important discovery in the classical field, I have not yet 
heard of any wave of enthusiasm passing over us on account 
of these newly-discovered and highly important facts in the 
3iblical field. Is Boston at all likely to underrate Biblical, in 
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contrast with classical archeology ? If so, ourculture is made 
up, not of true jewels, but of salt crystals. [ Laughter and 
applause.| Mr. Naville, who made the chief discoveries at 
Succoth, or Pithom, uncovered there in the windy, dusty sun- 
shine of Egypt, a brick wall in the form of a parallelogram, 
650 feet in length on each side and twenty-two feet thick. 
The enclosed space was nearly all occupied by square chambers 
separated by walls eight or ten feet in thickness, without win- 
dows or doors. The inscriptions on the cuneiform tablets 
found there call the place Pithom. There is no doubt among 
scholars that this is one of the store cities built by the chil- 
dren of Israel during their sojourn in Egypt. Some of the 
bricks in these walls were without straw, or contained only 
stubble for straw. Have you ever read in the Holy Book of an 
order that the children of Israel should make bricks without 
straw? Certain rationalistic critics have been inclined to 
agree with Prof. Stade, who was so audacious once as to 
affirm that if there ever was a tribe of Hebrews in Palestine, 
history does not know its name? In what position are these 
critics placed by these bricks without straw? Go back to 
Egypt and look to-day on these records of the monuments, 
and much of your doctrinal unrest will be brought to an end. 
The companion store city which was called Rameses has not 
yet been found, but a statue of Rameses has been unearthed, 
with the name of the king written on the waistband. The 
statue weighs 400 tons. It is made of a single stone. A 
second statue of Rameses has been discovered in pieces, which, 
if put together, would make a figure of ninety feet high and 
weighing 700 tons. We have the mummy of this Rameses 
and have photographed it. Among thé twenty mummies 
found, of the Pharaohs, there has been no difficulty in identi- 
fying six or eight; and yet there is a vacant niche for the 
Pharaoh of the exodus, of whom the Pentateuch says that he 
was drowned in the Red Sea. This Pharaoh certainly had 
a very short reign, as we now know by the inscriptions. He 
should be absent. There should be a vacant niche. [ Ap- 
plause. | 

3. Egyptian words in the Pentateuch show the date of 
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large parts of it, and yet we are told that it was perhaps writ- 
ten after Ezra! How many Jews could write such Hebrew 
as we find to-day in the Pentateuch? In the scholarly com- 
mentaries on Exodus, as for example, in the Speaker’s Bible, 
you have long essays on the influence of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion upon the Pentateuch. I will not go into detail, but the 
scholars tell us that such words as these in the Hebrew of the 
books commonly ascribed to Moses are Egyptian : Bulrushes, 
pitch, flags, river’s brink, stubble and straw, sorceress, pass- 
over, flesh-pots, manna. On the St. Lawrence yonder, you 
find a corrupt form of French containing many English words. 
The existence of such corrupted words in the French lan- 
guage shows intercourse between the French and English. It 
is a water-mark of origin for the words themselves. The 
water-marks of the Nile are found all over the Pentateuch. 
These marks are just as numerous in the Elohistic as in the 
Jehovistic documents. The higher critics analyze the Penta- 
teuch into a variety of documents. But in spite of the variety 
of literary elements contained in this book, you have the 
Egyptian words here and there and everywhere throughout 
the volume. This is a fact of very great significance. No 
one after the time of Ezra would have been likely to use He. 
brew containing these water-marks. 

4. It would be well to pause on certain Chaldean marks 
in Genesis. It is said the term one hundred and twenty 
years, assigned for man’s life, is an old Chaldean astronomical 
period, or just twice one of the famous ancient measuring 
lengths of time, and that it is a peculiar Chaldean method of 
reckoning. The revolving sword of which you read in con- 
nection with the cherubim that kept Adam from returning to 
Eden is supposed to have been a weapon made of a large 
dise of steel or brass with an aperture in the middle through 
which a hand could be put to give a rotary motion. 
of the disc was as sharpasthat ofa sword. Small spear points 
stood out from it in all directions. Whirling that disc in the 
hands and hurling it into a crowd of enemies, would produce a 
terrific effect. That weapon is well known yet among certain 
tribes of the Hindoos and is supposed to have been in use in 
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old Chaldea. You have hymns written in old Chaldean in 
honor of that particular weapon. They are on the cuneiform 
monuments to-day. You hear nothing of that weapon in Pal- 
estine, nothing of it in Egypt. It is, however, mentioned here 
in the Pentateuch. Itis a waymark of old Chaldea. So, as I 
said, the shadows cross between these two lamps, the Euphra- 
tes and the Nile, but the crossing shadows meet at one center. 
Was it possible for a forger, or some pious redactor, to use the 
phrase of the disintegrationists, to have put all these unstudied 
marks of age into this venerable literature? The ten patri- 
archs of whom you read that they lived before the flood are 
paralleled in the mythologies of many nations.. Lenormant’s 
book on the ‘‘ Openings of History,’’ a very valuable volume, 
proves beyond a peradventure, not only that the story of the 
flood is of wide circulation among the nations, but that this 
list of ten patriarchs is almost as widely known as the flood 
itself. 
ITI. 

5. Take the discovery of the empire of the Hittites. Of 
what interest is thattous? What amItrying toprove? That 
the negative extremists who tell us that much is myth, or 
mere legend, in the Pentateuch, are not justified by the monu- 
ments. In the second book of Kings you have the kings of 
the Hittites and the kings of the Egyptians spoken of as on 
one level of honor, as if the one were as important as the 
other. But the Hittites are mentioned very rarely in the Old 
Testament. Uriah was a Hittite, and his wife became one 
of the ancestors of our Lord. A few years ago the develop- 
ment theorists used to tell us that these records of the Hit- 
tites were, of course, unhistorical. Now, what has happened ? 
On the wall of the Temple at Karnak has been found an 
inscription credited to the great king of Kheta, that is, as the 
scholars are agreed, to the great king of the Hittites. And 
that inscription says, ‘‘ From this day forward let there be 
good friendship and good understanding between us,’’ that is 
between the king of the Egyptians and the king of the Hit- 
tites. And the inscription itself says that the terms were dic- 
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tated to the king by the king of the Hittites. That is to say, 
the noblest temple of the king of the Egyptians is used as a 
place on which to record these terms of the agreement proposed 
by a Hittite king and probably stated in very nearly his lan- 
guage. 

Much more than this has occurred. On the road from 
Ephesus to Smyrna, you enter a narrow pass in which there 
are striking figures sculptured in relief on the rocks. This is 
the Pass of Karabel. Herodotus studied it. He says that there 
was an image here of Sesostris which was the Greek name for 
Rameses of Egypt. Herodotus supposed this king had left 
images of himselfin Asia Minor. ‘The historian of the Greeks 
speaks distinctly of twoimages cut by Sesostris on the rock in 
the Pass of Karabel. Hieroglyphics known to have been 
made by the Hittites, although we do not quite understand 
how to read the language yet, have been found at many places 
in Asia Minor and in the valley of the Euphrates. Prof. 
Sayce resolved, in 1879, to examine the Pass of Karabel, and 
below these great figures carved in relief, he found on the rock 
Hittite hieroglyphics. In other quarters, not far from the 
Pass of Karabel, he discovered other Hittite inscriptions. And 
so, twenty-three centuries after Herodotus, Prof. Sayce cor- 
rected the mistake of that historian’s careless observations. 

On the cliffs of Sipylus, not far from the Pass of Karabel, 
there is represented a female figure. When the rains fall 
across her colossal face, she seems to be weeping. ‘The Greeks 
knew well of this figure. The Greeks are a people only of 
yesterday compared with the mighty kings of whom we are 
speaking. The Greeks called this statue Niobe weeping for 
her children. Homer himself speaks of these figures, and the 
particular one representing a woman weeping, he said was 
Niobe transformed by her grief into stone, and yet weeping 
among the cliffs of Sipylus. Prof. Sayce has proved by the 
uieroglyphics accompanying it that this is a Hittite work. 
One of the cities of the Hittites was called Kirjathsepha, or 
book-town. It is inferred that it may have been supplied with 
a library stocked with Hittite books. There is hardly any 
one question that now holds the breath of archzeologists more 
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thoroughly suspended by expectation than the inquiry, What 
shall we discover when we learn how to read Hittite hiero- 
glyphics? All this is in flat contradiction to the doctrine of 
the negative extremists that there were no books in Palestine 
before the exodus. 

IV. 

6. The Samaritan Pentateuch is a monument of antiquity. 
It isaroll held in great veneration and containing what the 
Samaritans call a correct copy of the books of Moses. It is 
shown to you at Nablous to-day. What is the date of the 
Pentateuch ? The Septuagint translation of the books of the 
Old Testament was made between 200 and 300 B. C. The 
Pentateuch must have been in existence as early at least as 
the middle of that century. But the wildest neologist among 
the negative critics does not claim that the origin of the 
Pentateuch could have been later than 500 B. C., that is, just 
after the captivity. The Samaritans have a Pentateuch which 
they honor. Do you suppose that they did not have any 
Pentateuch at the time the ten tribes broke away from the 
two tribes? When was that? Not far from the year 1000 
B. C. Does it look to you probable that, after the revolt of 
the ten tribes, the Samaritans would accept from their rivals 
in the kingdom of Judea a set of sacred books full of minute 
prescriptions as to daily life and public worship, and revered 
beyond words? Mr. Gladstone has made much of this argu- 
ment. So has many another ripe scholar. There is great 
debate about the Samaritan Pentateuch, but there is no de- 
bate whatever, I think, about the assertion that the Samari- 
tans did not obtain this Pentateuch from the kingdom of 
Judea after the division between the two kingdoms. If they 
did not get their copy of the Pentateuch after that division, 
they had it as early as 1000 B. C. How will you bridge 
that chasm? Prophecies exist in the Pentateuch as it is 
treasured by the Samaritans, and you cannot say that they 
are prophecies written after the event. They must have been 
written before the year rooo B. C., and they are coming to pass 
to this day in the history of Christianity. The idea that the 
Pentateuch was revamped, or practically made a new book by 
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Ezra after the exile, is rendered nearly absurd by the exist- 

ence of the Samaritan Pentateuch of which the date certainly 

must go back to the time of the division between the tribes. 
¥. 

7. Advancing to the times of the New Testanient, I might 
pause on the famous middle wall of partition, an inscribed 
fragment of which has lately been discovered at Jerusalem. 
Let us draw near with sacred awe to this portion of the Holy 
of Holies of the Jewish Temple. For ages the Jews had been 
trained to exclusiveness of feeling. The Gentiles were to 
be shut out from their nation in many ways, and from certain 
of the innermost parts of the Temple. Josephus tells us that 
the dividing line between the portion of the Temple that the 
Gentiles might enter, and the portion they might not, was 
marked by a wall three cubits high, with pillars on it at equal 
distances, and bearing inscriptions in Greek and Hebrew to 
the effect that no foreigner was to be admitted. The Jewish 
historian, Josephus, represents Titus as speaking of ‘‘this 
partition wall before the sanctuary.’’ He affirms that the 
Roman Emperor once used this language: ‘‘ Have you not 
been allowed to put up the pillars thereto belonging at due 
distances, and on it to engrave in Greek and in your own 
letters this prohibition, that no foreigner should go beyond 
this wall? Have not we given you leave to kill such as go 
beyond it, though he were a Roman ?’’ 

St. Paul must have been very familiar with the existence of 
this middle wall of partition. On one occasion he brought an 
Ephesian to Jerusalem and was mistakenly supposed by the 
populace to have taken that Gentile into the prohibited region 
in the Temple and came very near losing his life in conse- 
quence. And when the mob would not be pacified, Paul 
asked permission to speak, and used the Greek language. 
‘* Dost thou know Greek ?’’ was the question put to him by 
the Roman who had authority. And then Paul explained 
that he was not a seditious Egyptian, and gave reasons why 
the populace should be dispersed. The Ephesians must, of 
course, have heard of this man through Trophimus who came 
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from that city ; and it was to the Ephesians that St. Paul 
wrote that our Lord had brokes down the middle wall of par- 
tition between the Jew and Gentile. Here was one of the 
great hinges of history ; your interests and mine were at stake. 

The climax of this line of evidence was reached in 1871. 
The excavations at Jerusalem in that year revealed a stone 
with this Greek inscription on it: ‘‘ No foreigner is to proceed 
within the partition wall and inclosure around the sanctuary. 
Whoever is caught in the same will on that account be liable 
to incur death.’’ Myths or monuments, which? Will you fol- 
low the guess-work of the negative disintegrationists, or will 
you follow the monuments unearthed by the archzological 
specialists of our time ? 

Vi. 

8. Omitting many points of surpassing interest, I pause with 
hushed reverence at the arch of Titus in Rome. This wonder- 
ful monument was erected in honor of the victory of Titus in 
the capture of Jerusalem in the year 70 A. D. Familiar photo- 
graphs represent well the figures which you find in bold relief 
on the interior of one side of the arch. Here you have a pro- 
cession bearing aloft some of the trophies captured at Jerusa- 
lem, and among them the golden candlestick, and the table of 
shewbread. You doubt whether there wasever such a man as 
Moses ? You have read scrappy discussion here and there, and 
your mind is in a period of unrest as to these great matters ? 
Look back into antiquity through the arch of Titus. There 
is no debate about the origin of this monument. There is no 
question whatever that this is a representation of the golden 
candlestick captured at Jerusalem. It came from the temple 
of Zerubbabel. Josephus says there were some engravings 
represented on the base of this that were not on the golden 
candlestick, and therefore it is presumed that possibly some 
little details were not observed by the makers of this image 
as they copied what had been brought from Jerusalem. 
Nevertheless, the general accuracy of the representation no 
one doubts at all. The figures here are yet represented in the 
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hand on them at this hour. Philo taught at Alexandria that 
just as the central flame of the golden candlestick is a sacred 
place, so the spirit of God is the center of influence among the 
human endowments. It differs from everything else in us as 
that middle flame differs in its support from the flames that 
are upheld by the six branches. It is the pivotal, topmost, 
central flame. According to Philo, it is conscience in man 
and God in conscience, that this symbol typifies. 

Philo was a contemporary of St. John. We used to be 
told that the seven branches represented the seven days of 
the week and reminded the Jews perpetually of their obliga- 
tions concerning the Sabbath. There are many symbolisms 
in the golden candlestick on which it would be profitable to 
dwell, but I wish to make an impression by the large matters 
connected with it, not by the minor, and therefore purposely 
omit a mass of details. This candlestick, for instance, was 
five feet high by three and one-half feet broad, and is sup- 
posed to have cost, exclusive of workmanship, $25,000. 
These are matters that may be worth remembering ; but that 
the Holy Spirit in man is symbolized by that central flame is 
one of the chief things to be remembered here. There is the 
table of shewbread, and on every Sabbath morning the bread 
was changed. The priest entered into this Holy of Holies 
and made some re-arrangement of the articles on that table. 
That, too, is supposed to have symbolized the observation of 
the Sabbath. 

9g. Beneath the ruins of the Palatine palace in Rome, there 
was discovered not many years ago a tablet containing a 
roughly finished caricature of the crucifixion. A figure of a 
man with an ass’s head is stretched upon a cross and before 
it a soldier is worshipping. Underneath is the inscription, 
‘‘Aletamenos adores his God.’’ That word adores is im- 
mensely significant. It shows the faith of the Apostolic 
Church in the Deity of its crucified Lord. No one monument 
of Christian antiquity has interested me as much as this. I 
studied it in Rome and alone and with unspeakable emotions. 
It was probably the idle work of some pagan slave attempting 
to ridicule a Christian companion. It comes from the terrible 
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days of Severus or Caracalla. (See Liddon’s Bampton Lec- 
tures on the Divinity of Our Lord, edition of 1889, pp. 404- aad 
for a full account of this pagan caricature. ) 

10. Not far from the arch of Titus you have the arch of, 
Constantine which celebrates the victory of Christianity over 
Paganism; and not far from that arch of Constantine, you 
have the Coliseum. It is now, thank God, a ruin. It is per- 
haps the sublimest monument on earth of the overthrow of 
bloody heathenism. 

Why is it that you toss about as orphans, and doubt almost 
anything you cannot see? The ages have been under divine 
guidance, and all that has been aforetime was for our instruc- 
tion, on whom the ends of the world have come. I began 
with you at Mt. Ararat in old Accad. . I found there a litera- 
ture going back unmistakably to the flood. Icame down along 
the line of monuments, past the Tower of Babel, past these 
Hittite figures in the Pass of Karabel, past weeping Niobe. 
I came down with you to the mummies of the Pharaohs and 
along the line of unearthed cities in the valleys of the Nile 
and its affluents. I have now crossed the Mediterranean, and 
stand with you at the Arch of Titus. Let us walk home past 
Calvin's grave on the height of the Alps, past the church on 
the doors of which Luther nailed up his theses, past Luther's 
monument at Worms, past the statues of Cranmer, Latimer 
and Ridley at Oxford. Let us stand, as we separate, under 
the lifted arm of the majestic statue of Faith near Plymouth 
Rock. With our gaze fixed on the heavens to which Faith 
points, let us recognize God in history. And may God be 
with us as He was with our fathers! [Applause. ] 
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300K NOTICES. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER, the Poet of Freedom. By William Sloane Kennedy. 
12 mo., pp. 330. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1892. 


Many German critics regard Whittier as the greatest American poet. 
He certainly surpasses all his contemporaries among American poets 
except Lowell, as a poet of Freedom ; and probably all, without excep- 
tion, as the poet of the inner life. It is for his /wnigkei/ that the German 
critics chiefly value him. But it is not important to determine Whittier’s 
relative rank ; his absolute rank asa lyrical poet of freedom and religion 
will be recognized as high and commanding while the English language 
endures, and America is remembered among men. 

Mr. Kennedy’s Life of Whittier is especially valuable for its full 
account of the poet’s connection with the anti-slavery movement, its 
historical illustrations of some of his chief poems, its quotations from 
his best passages, and its appendix of dates of special events and inci- 
dents in his life and times. 


SocIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY. Edited by W. D. P. Bliss. Published 
mouthly. New York: The Humboldt Publishing Co. Yearly, $2.50. 


Monthly, 25 cts. 
, 
We commend the Humboldt Library for its timeliness and vigor, 


ilthough we are far from adopting all the socialistic positions which it 
advocates. It issues the .best parts of the writings of John Stuart Mill, 
Thorold Rogers, William Morris, Sidney Webb, John Ruskin and 
Thomas Carlyle on questions of Political Economy. One of the last 
issues in this library summarizes the views of Horace Greeley. Thorold 
Rogers’ volume, entitled ‘‘ Six Centuries of Work and Wages,”’ is now a 
classical authority on its topic. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. Compiled by George 
Francis James, M. A. Octavo, pp. 292. Philadelphia: G. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 15892. 


This book contains a highly valuable collection of papers and reports 
on the fascinating topic of University Extension in America in its theory, 
practice and local development. The wave of enthusiasm on this new 
movement which is passing over the colleges as well as the population 
at large in the United States is one of the cheerful signs of the times. 








VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
NORTH AMERICA AND THE WORLD'S FUTURE. 


The importance of Christian work in North America is to 
be measured by the place which North America and her 
civilization are to hold in the world’s future. 

Among the ancients there were three, and only three, na- 
tions which profoundly influenced the world’s history. We 
find their impress on all modern and Occidental civilization. 
These three peoples were the Hebrews, the Greeks and the 
Romans, each of whom was supreme in one of the three great 
essential spheres of life—the Hebrews in the religious, the 
Greeks in the intellectual and the Romans in the physical. It 
is becausegthey were supreme in these essential spheres that 
their influence was supreme, and that God could use them to 
prepare the way for the founding of His kingdom. 

If now it could be shown that those characteristics which 
made the Hebrews and their influence great belong to the 
Anglo-Saxons, it would be evidence that Anglo-Saxon in- 
fluence will be far-reaching through the ages. Or if it could 
be shown that those characteristics which made the Greeks 
great belong in like measure to the Anglo-Saxons, that would 
afford evidence that this race is to have a profound influence 
on the world’s future. 

Or, again, if it could be shown that these characteristics 
which gave the Romans their mighty power all belong to the 
Anglo-Saxon, in still greater degree, that alone would afford 
a presumption that the Anglo-Saxon is to dominate the 
world’s future. What shall we say then to the fact that the 
essential characteristics of these three supreme races, those 
qualities which made them the great instruments of the 
Divine purposes, all unite in the one Anglo-Saxon race ? 
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In the time of Abraham idolatry degraded mankind. In 
order to the elevation of the race man must be led to a knowi- 
edge of the one true God. To be instrumental in this was the 
high mission of the Hebrews. Their conception of Deity was 
infinitely superior to that of other nations, and was worth the 
thousand years of national schooling which it cost. 

The great lesson of monotheism seems to have been fully 
learned in the Babylonian captivity, and then the Jews were 
scattered around the Mediterranean and throughout the civil- 
ized world, that they might furnish in every land a prepared 
soil for the seed of Christian truth. 

But there was to be an intellectual preparation for Christ’s 
coming as well as spiritual, and this was to be wrought by 
the Greeks. If the good news of the kingdom of God was 
to be widely published and men generally invited to citizen- 
ship there must be some common medium of communication, 
a language generally understood, and this tongue must be a 
fit vessel in which to bear to the nations the water of life. No 
adequate language existed. There must be developed not 
only such a tongue, but also a civilization capable of diffusing 
it throughout the civilized world. 

This work the Greeks accomplished. They produced a 
language perfectly adapted to its destined use and a civiliza- 
tion which, by their restless energy, was carried around the 
Mediterranean, while Alexander stamped it upon the East. 
Thus for a time their language gained a universal dominion. 

But equally necessary was the work to be wrought by the 
Roman. 

He was to supply the necessary physical conditions to level 
the barriers between different peoples by bringing them under 
one government, and to cast up the great highways which 
would facilitate the intercourse of the nations. 

Thus the three great lines of preparation were developed by 
three great peoples, and in Palestine, where their civilizations 
met in most perfect conjunction, appeared He whose advent 
Hegel calls ‘‘ the goal of all previous history and the starting 
point of all history to come.’’ He who was to inaugurate on 
the earth the kingdom of heaven. 
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Now that that kingdom has been established the great 
consummation to which we look forward, and for which we 
labor is the full coming of God’s kingdom among men. Be- 
cause man has a spiritual, an intellectual and physical nature, 
the preparation for the full coming of God's kingdom must 
be spiritual, intellectual and physical. 

And I believe it can be shown that the Anglo-Saxon race is 
as well fitted to work out this threefold preparation as were 
those three ancient races to prepare the world for the coming 
of Christ. Permit me to cite a few facts in confirmation of 
this view, and you shall then see how vital it is to our 
subject : 

1. The religious life of the Anglo-Saxon (I use the word 
broadly to include all English-speaking peoples) is more 
vigorous, more spiritual, more Christian than that of any 
other. Anglo-Saxons are not righteous overmuch. They 
will have to answer for many sins against weaker races, but 
for all that they are a mightier power for righteousness in the 
earth than any other. No race has ever shown such philan- 
thropy ; none is so easily moved by great moral ideas ; none 
so capable of moral enthusiasm and disinterested endeavor. 
This race is forever organizing a society to help some one. 

Of the 139 missionary societies represented at the General 
Conference of Protestant Foreign Missions in London in 1888. 
eighteen represented all other races and 121 represented the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Evidently it 1s to this race that we must 
look for evangelization of the world ; and to show that this is 
pre-eminently the missionary race is to show that it is the 
most Christian race, for the missionary spirit is the essential 
spirit of Christianity. 

As the Hebrew carried his pure monotheism arcund the 
Mediterranean, so the Anglo-Saxon is carrying a spiritual 
Christianity around the world. 

2. I do not forget that comparisons are odious, but our 
argument requires a comparison of the intellectual powers of 
the Anglo-Saxon with those of other races. 

The highest expression of the intellectual life of a people 
is to be found in their literature, and more especially in their 
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poetry. Surely no one would be so bold as to attempt to 
match English poetry in any modern literature. Speaking of 
the brightest lights of English literature Emerson says: ‘‘I 
find the great masters out of all rivalry and reach.’’ 


We do not forget the precious contributions to letters, phi- 
losophy, science and every department of scholarship made by 
the Germans, the French and other races, but comparing the 
entire product of the Anglo-Saxon mind, as preserved in the 
English language, with that of all other races, can any one 
doubt that the destruction of those treasures would be a 
greater loss to the world than would the destruction of all the 
thought embodied in any other language? And if this be so, 
may we not correctly infer that on the whole the Anglo- 
Saxons are the intellectual teaders of the world ? 

Several continental races are superior to the Anglo-Saxon 
in speculative thought, in scholarship, in music and in art. 
But these are the flowers, not the roots of life; they adorn 
civilizations but do not create them. The Anglo-Saxon, like 
the ancient Greek, has the rare power of propagating his 
civilization, which together with his language he is carrying 
around the world. 

At the beginning of this century French, Russian, German 
and Spanish were each spoken by more people than English, 
but during ninety years English rose from the fifth place in 
point of numbers to the first. In 1800 German was spoken 
by 10,000,000 more people than English, now English is 
spoken by 36,000,000 more than German. ‘Then French was 
spoken by 11,000,000 more than English, now English is 
spoken by 60,000,000 more than French. 

Travel, commerce, the missionary are carrying the English 
tongue to every land, but the English language is no more 
pervasive than English civilization. Evidently the Anglo- 
Saxon is doing for the modern world what the Greek did for 
the ancient. They each produced a civilization characterized 
by a high development of the individual ; they each produced 
an unequaled language and literature; and as the Greek 
carried his language and civilization around the Mediter- 
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ranean, so the more restless Anglo-Saxon is carrying his 
language and civilization around, the globe. 

We have seen that the Roman possessed a mastery of 
physical conditions and a genius for law, organization and 
government unequaled in the ancient world. A _ glance 
suffices to show that in the modern world the Anglo-Saxon 
occupies a position of like pre-eminence. 

This is the most inventive race; more than any other it 
builds and owns the world’s railways and steamships; it 
commands the world’s communications ; it will soon possess 
more than one-half of all the world’s wealth. During this 
century it has increased more than five-fold —from 20,500,000 
to 111,000,000. It has spread from its little island home 
until now it possesses a third of the earth and rules over 
400,000,000 of its inhabitants. 

No intelligent man can look at the facts and doubt that 
humanly speaking this race holds in its hands the future of the 
world. And the home of this mighty race of the future must 
be that which Professor Bryce calls ‘‘ the land of the future.’’ 
Scattered as is this race, more than one-half of its members 
are already found in the United States. North America 
constitutes seven-twelfths of the possessions of this race, and 
here its empire is unsevered, while the remaining five-twelfths 
are fragmentary and scattered over the earth. 

North America is twice as large as all Europe, and fully 
capable of sustaining 1,500,000,000 souls—the present popu- 
lation of the globe. Surely this majestic Continent is to be 
the home of this majestic race ; and from this land will mold 
the future of mankind. 

This being true, the thorough Christianization of this 
country is important beyond exaggeration. The importance 
of evangelizing a nation is not a question of numbers. It was 
more important that Martin Luther should be converted than 
that a thousand other German monks should see the light. 
I do not imagine that a white skin is any more beautiful in 
the eyes of God than a black or yellow one. My cry is not 
save America for America’s sake, but save it for the world’s 
sake. If it is important to save the world, it is important to 
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save America, for here both good and evil have a larger 
leverage than anywhere else on earth. 

2. How then can we most effectively help to save 
America for Christ ? This question concerns every Christian 
in the land, but there is peculiar propriety and significance in 
one million young people’s putting that question to them- 
selves, because young people are capable of enthusiasm. Men 
in middle life and past have been compelled by experience to 
modify so many of their earlier opinions on a thousand sub- 


jects that they often acquire a habit of doubt and hold with a 


feeble, nerveless grasp even those things which are absolutely 
sure. Now, young men and women are capable of mighty 
convictions, and therefore of a mighty enthusiasm, for enthu- 
siasm is conviction on fire. 

There is no country in the world where people are in such 
eager earnest as in our own. Whether we are seeking money 
or office or pleasure, as a people, whatsoever our hand findeth 
to do we do with our might. A listless, perfunctory Christian- 
ity can never win such a people. We must have an enthusi- 
asm for Christ and an enthusiasm for men if we are to win them 
to Him. Now, if our churches are to be fired with an enthu- 
siasm for humanity I believe it is the young people who must 
kindle the blessed conflagration. 

Another reason why there is peculiar and precious signifi- 
cance in Christian Endeavorers asking this question is that 
young people are friendly to new ideas and capable of adopt- 
ing new methods. Age is naturally conservative. It is only 
because the race has new life that it makes new growth. It 
is said that the growth of a tree is marked by the concentric 
rings which we find in its stump. 

Successive generations are the concentric rings which grow- 
ing larger and larger mark the growth of humanity’s tree. 
Death is a great reformer, or at least the John the Baptist of 
all great reforms. It is the new ideas that come in with new 
blood, which carry the race forward in the progress of succes- 
sive generations. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR THE HOPE OF FREE GOVERNMENT. 


All through Christendom and pre-eminently in Americ: 
the church is surrounded by changed conditions which call 
for change of methods ; and the new methods must come in 
with the new blood ef the young people. 

I cannot discuss these changed conditions here or even 
enumerate them, but I must call your attention to one which 
is among the most important and far-reaching of the centu- 
ries. I refer to government by public opinion. When kings 
and aristocracies ruled, reforms might begin at the top and 
work down. Now they must begin at the bottom and work 
up. If our rulers are not what they should be, if we wish to 
accomplish municipal reform, for which Dr. Parkhurst has so 
nobly stood in this city, we must educate public opinion. 
This is true of all reforms. If we wish to have the law exe- 
cuted or wish better laws, we must educate public opinion. 

How then can Christian Endeavorers help to educate public 
opinion? You may think that is precisely what young peo- 
ple cannot do. Let me show you that it is precisely what they 
can do. 

Touching religion and all reforms, we may divide society 
into three classes, viz.: friends, enemies, and those who are 
indifferent. The latter class is the large class. Compara- 
tively few are positively opposed to the church or to any 
needed reform. It is from the class who don’t care that re 
cruits and victories must be won. How can this be done ? 

Take the temperance cause for illustration. How is a right 
public sentiment on the part of the indifferent to be secured ? 
You say by a campaign of education. True, but how is such 
a campaign to be conducted? You tell me by public meet 
ings and by means of temperance literature. But when you 
announce a temperance meeting, it is those who are already 
interested who attend, and the indifferent, because they are 
indifferent, stay away. ‘That is, the meeting reaches those 
who need it least and fails to reach those who need it most. 

In like manner temperance books and periodicals are 
bought only by those already interested. The indifferent, 
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whom we wish to influence, are precisely the ones who will 
not buy. How can we reach them? The answer is simple 
and obvious. If they will not come to us we must go to 
them. ‘This is entirely practicable and absolutely necessary 
if we are to keep up with the world. 

Politics, business, commerce, have all been quick to recog- 
nize changed conditions and adopt new methods. Our great 
railways don’t wait for business to come to them: they send 
out men to solicit business. Wholesale houses here in New 
York no longer wait for Western merchants to come and buy. 
They send out armies of traveling salesmen, who find cus- 
tomers. 

Politicians no longer depend on great meetings to form 
public sentiment. They divide up city and country into dis- 
tricts and send workers from house to house with documents 
and arguments to influence men personally. We Christian 
workers must adopt the same principle. When the mountain 
won’t come to Mohammed, Mohammed must go to the 
mountain, 

You remember the story of feeding the five thousand men, 
besides women and children—perhaps ten thousand all 
together. When the disciples came tothe Master and said : 
‘‘ Send the people away that they may buy bread,’’ He aston- 
ished them by replying, ‘‘ Give ye them to eat.’’. Now notice 
what Christ did. He had the multitude divided up and 
seated in companies of fifties and hundreds. He assigned to 
the disciples their work—one here, another there, and thus 
the twelve were able to minister personally to every one of 
that great multitude. That is, Christ insisted on personal 
ministration, and accomplished it through co-operation and 
system. System, co-operation, personal contact, when the 
church learns these three things we will conquer America for 
Clirist. 

Here are the famishing multitude. Don’t say, ‘‘Send them 
away. Let them find food for themselves.’’ ‘‘ Give ye them 
to eat.’”’ You can do it. The Christian Endeavorers and 
Epworth Leagues, of Greenwich, Conn., are doing it, and 
find iteasy. They have divided up a territory of seventy or 
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seventy-five square miles so as to give each visitor from ten 
to fifteen families, and once a month they sow a half dozen 
villages with carefully selected temperance literature. They 
have begun a campaign of education against the saloon, to be 
fought to a finish at the ballot-box next October. 

They are reaching the indifferent, they are creating a right 
public sentiment. The method is equally applicable to any 
other reform and to the work of evangelization, and anybody 
can engage in it who knows how to walk and ring a door bell. 
You don’t need to have atongue. Two feet and one hand 
will do the business. 

And what if one million Christian Endeavorers should 
engage in the work. They could reach twelve million 
families, sixty million people, a dozen times a year. How 
they could sow the length and breadth of this land with the 
seed of Christian trust! Why, I see a vision of the millen- 
nium ! 

If you will engage in such work I will promise two things 

—first, that you will de 


an unspeakable amount of good 
and, second, that you will get as much good as you will do.— 
The Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., at the New York Convention of 
the Young People's Socteties of Christian Endeavor, July 9. 


RELIGIOUS WORK OF THE YOUNG FOR THE YOUNG. 


Nothing succeeds like youth, because youth is hopetu! 
youth is fearless—youth does not know the word fail. Alex- 
ander the Great cried because he had no more worlds to con 
quer at thirty. ‘ Napoleon had passed his prime at thirty-six 
The church to-day is a force and political parties are progres- 
sive, not because of the old men, though they are useful, but 
because of the resistless crush of youth for the purposes for 
which churches are organized and for which parties are made 
The glorious thing about youth is that it still retains its 
ideal. Nothing affords me so much pleasure as to meet, as I 
do, at the commencements, the young men and the young 
women who are graduating from college and school to take 
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their places in the world. I love to see their faith in man- 
hood and womanhood. I love to see their belief that the 
vorld is growing better day by day. I love to see their confi- 
dence that the church is all that their ideals make it. I like 
to see their infatuation for party, to hear them talk about 
party leaders as patriots and deify them—make them gods of 
patriotism and unselfishness. It freshens up old sinners like 
Wanamaker and myself. 
One of the best institutions ever organized in this coun- 
try, and I was among the earliest members of it, was the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. It was a revolt by the 
oung men against the Dry-as-Dust formulas of the day. It 
has been the salvation of young men in the great cities of the 
country. Your brother, your son comes to New York to take 
his part in the mighty rush of this great maelstrom of selfish 
and struggling humanity. He goes to his boarding house, 
where he has no sympathy or friends. On the street he finds 
no sympathy or friend. Youth requires companionship, affec- 
tion and confidence. ‘The open pool room and the open saloon 
beckon him on every side to destruction. But the brother of 
the Y. M. C. A. puts his hand on his shoulder and says, 
Come with me.’’ He takes him to the hall, introduces him 
to his friends, gives him the use of the gymnasium, the read- 
ng-room and library, and invites him to the church service, 
and the boy finds himself surrounded by the influences of his 
village, and he livesand grows up to the prayer of his mother. 
It is astonishing what one person can put in this world. It 
has been my lot to meet with that experience time and time 
again. There came into our offices in the Grand Central 
Depot, one day, thirteen years ago, to see Mr. Vanderbilt, an 
engineer on the Lake Shore Railway, a locomotive engineer. 
He said: ‘‘I have established a reading room for railroad 
men under the auspices of the Y. M.C. A. I believe, from 
what I have seen from its results, that if it was extended all 
over the country the effect would be most happy.’’ We be- 
lieved his story and took up the scheme. What has been the 


result ? 
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To-day on every great railroad in the country are these 
reading rooms, many of them large buildings. Tens of 
thousands of men are enlisted and enrolled on the records of 
these associations. The railroad town has become orderly and 
temperate. The saloon people and rum have disappeared. 
Wives are made happy and children do not grow up to crime. 


The surplus goes into the savings bank or builds the hall, and 
children are well dressed and sent to school. The railroad 
town has become the light of American civilization and of 
American labor.—Chauncey M. Depew at New York Conven- 
tion of Y. P. S. of Christian Endeavor. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY EX-PRES. CYRUS HAMLIN, D. D., FORMERLY OF ROBERT 
COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


122. What are the views and purposes of the International Mis- 
tonary Union held annually at the Clifton Springs Sanitarium, Clif- 
ton, NN. Y. ? 


This association is so peculiar and promises such increase of number 
and influence, that it is deemed worthy of notice by OuR Day. 

The Union owes its existence and growth to the energy, enthusiasm, 
and peculiar executive ability of the Rev. Dr. J. T. Gracey, a returned 
missionary from India, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Finding a number of returned missionaries at the Thousand Island 
Park Summer Retreat, he brought them together, and they enjoyed the 
fellowship so much that they agreed to have another and a more ex- 
tended meeting the next year. 

These Unions have grown in interest and power to the present time. 
Dr. Henry Foster, of the Sanitarium, receives the missionaries as his 
guests during the whole week of the Union. The baths and all the priv- 
ileges of the Sanitarium are likewise extended to them gratis. 

This noble and beautiful Sanitarium may justly be called a missionary 
institution. Invalid missionaries, of every denomination, are received 
into it, and refitted for labor at a very generous discount from regular 
prices. 

The Union this year held its sessions every day in the beautiful and 
spacious tabernacle built for it by Dr. Foster. They were open to the 
public. Some of the meetings attracted very large audiences. 

A few points are worthy of notice. The missionaries were from thir- 
teen different societies, but chiefly from the American Board, the Ameri- 
can Baptist Board, the Presbyterian, and the Methodist Episcopal Board. 
The Christian harmony was perfect. No one seemed to know or care to 
what society another belonged, 

Some able papers were read on Islam, on polygamy, on demoni- 
acal possession in heathen lands, on medical missions, on the relative 
importance of education and evangelistic work, on self-support, on the 
present crisis of missions in Turkey, on the relation of Christian govern- 
ments to missions, and on many other topics of practical importance. 

Dr. Lyman Jewett, the hero of the Telegu mission, was there, who, 
in 1860, was ordered to abandon the mission as fruitless. The converts 
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now number 43,000! Dr. Bunker, of the Karen field, numbers 27,000 ; 
and some of Northwestern India, 19,000. 


Over all the field there is great progress. The obstacles are greater, 
from the selfish, unjust and oppressive treatment accorded to heathen 
nations by Christian governments, and from the wicked lives of foreign- 
ers called Christians, who misrepresent Christianity to the natives, than 
from any other source. 

The New Theology and the Higher Criticism received occasional 
touches, showing that they are regarded as forms of hostility to super- 
natural religion, and to the revealed will of God. On the mission field 
they are allies of heathenism and infidelity. 

The treatment of the Chinese by our government called forth strong 
disapprobation and indignation, as being unwise, unjust and a foul blot 
upon the American name. 

Resolutions were passed relative to the ‘‘duty of our government to 
protect American citizens in Turkey.’’ On this point of protecting the 
rights of citizens, whether missionaries or not, our government was con- 
trasted with that of England. 

Attention was given to the appalling influence of the opium and 
liquor trafiics. England and America are doing more, from greed of 
gain, to destroy the heathen nations, than the whole church of Christ is 
doing to save them. 

Mrs. Hunt, of the W. C. T. U., was present, and gave a telling address. 
Her map of the United States, showing what states have adopted Tem- 
perance Instruction in their public schools—mainly through her per- 
sonal labors and influence 





was displayed. Her object in visiting the 
Union was to introduce, if possible, temperance school books into mis- 
sionary fields. She was successful in interesting many ; and received 
pledges for translation of such books into several languages. 

In various parts of India, and in Burmah, the remarkable progress of 
the Gospel among the lowest and poorest of the people, among those 
who are outside of caste and utterly despised, and their consequent 
elevation, was one of the most interesting facts brought under review. 
The work goes on, with increased momentum, towards great and glo- 
rious results. ‘‘ Unto the poor the Gospel is preached.’”’ The rich of 
this world receive it at a later period. 

Another fact, of great moment, often stated, too seldom acted upon, 
is that the evangelization of the heathen is to be done by the converts 
from heathenism, and not by foreigners. The Chinese are to evangel- 
ize the Chinese, and so on through all the nations. Education must 
regard this great fact, in preparing and equipping the great multitude of 
evangelists for their work. Press forward the native ministry. Put the 
work into their hands, together with those of the churches. Bible 
women to enter any house when possible, and colporteurs to go every- 
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where with the Word, are subsidiary means of constantly increasing 
value and importance. 

A very interesting session on medical missions, conducted by Dr. 
Thayer, now in the Sanitarium, caused this branch of the service to 
assume a new value. Six or eight medical missionaries, from different 
heathen lands, gave remarkable experiences, and showed how great the 
call is and how wide and promising the field. 

Woman came forward with her full share of the work. Her self- 
denial, her faith, her enthusiasm shone through the assemblies. 

The meeting of pathos and deep feeling was that of Tuesday evening, 
the fourteenth, when the thirty-three who are to sail, some in a few 
days, others at later date, were given a farewell. Among them were 
parents leaving their children, husbands their wives, families to be sun- 
dered for this life, ‘‘ for Christ’s sake and the Gospel.’’ Each one was 
called upon for a few words of farewell, given with deep emotion, and 
then all were addressed by the venerable Dr. Wood, of the Turkish 
Mission, in tender, affectionate, earnest words of comfort and good 
cheer, that quite subdued the whole assembly. 












EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHRISTIAN Endeavor societies, now numbering a million 
and a quarter of young people, sent to New York City, July 
7-10, thirty-five thousand delegates. The size and the 
quality of the assembly fixed the attention of the nation. 
Looking over the immense audience of eighteen thousand or 
twenty thousand hearers in Madison Square Garden, Philip 
Schaff, the veteran church historian, said: ‘‘ This is a new 
chapter in church history.’’ The ends of the earth met. The 
convention was not more broadly cosmopolitan than intensely 
Christian. The soul of the Christian Endeavor movement is 
its pledge. This is a very remarkable document in these 
words : 
OUR PLEDGE. 

Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I promise Him that I 
will strive to do whatever He would like to have me do; that I will 
make it the rule of my life to pray and to read the Bible every day, and 
to support my own church in every way, especially by attending all her 
regular Sunday and mid-week services, unless prevented by some reason 
which I can conscientiously give to my Saviour, and that just as far as 
I know how, throughout my whole life, I will endeavor to lead a Chris- 
tian life. Asan active member I promise to be true to all my duties, to 
be present at and to take some part aside from singing in every Chris- 
tian Endeavor prayer meeting, unless hindered by some reason which 
I can conscientiously give to my Lord and Master. If obliged to be 
absent from the monthly consecration’ meeting of the society, I will, if 
possible, send at least a verse of Scripture to be read in response to my 
name at the roll-call. 


TRe convention reaffirmed at New York the following 

highly significant 
PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES. 

We reaffirm our adherence to the principles which we believe, under 
God’s blessing, have made the Christian Endeavor movement what it is 
to-day. 

First and foremost, personal devotion to our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 

Second—The covenant obligation embodied in the prayer-meeting 
pledge, without which there can be no true Society of Christian En- 
deavor. 
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Third—Constant religious training for all kinds of service involved 
in the various committees, which, so many of them as are needed, are 
equally with the prayer-meeting, essential to a society of Christian 
Endeavor. 

Fourth—Strenuous loyalty to the local,church and denomination with 
which each society is connected. This loyalty is plainly expressed in 
the pledge; it underlies the whole idea of the movement, and, as sta- 
tistics prove and pastors testify, is very generally exemplified in the 
lives of active members. Thus the society of Christian Endeavor, in 
theory and practice, is as loyal a denominational society as any in exist- 
euce as well as a broad and fraternal interdenominational society. 

Fifth—We reaffirm our increasing confidence in the interdenomina- 
tional, spiritual fellowship, through which we hope, not for organic 
unity, but to fulfill our Lord’s prayer for spiritual unity, ‘‘ that they all 
may be one.’’ This fellowship already extends to all eyangelical 
denominations, and we should greatly deplore any movement that 
would interrupt or imperil it. 


We rejoice in the growing friendliness of Christians throughout the 
world. We find reason for gratitude in the fact that the Reformed, 
Methodist Protestant and Cumberland Presbyterian churches, the Con- 
gregationalists, Disciples of Christ, Friends and other denominations 
have, in their highest ecclesiastical gatherings, indorsed and practicaily 
adopted the Society of Christian Endeavor, and that the Presbyterians 
in many synods and presbyteries have substantially done the same. 

We rejoice, too, that the Baptist Young People’s Union admits Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies to all the privileges of denominational services 
without any change of name or principle or interdenominational 
affiliation ; that the Free Baptist recommend societies organized on the 
Christian Endeavor basis be called Advocates of fidelity in Christian 
Endeavor ; the Evangelical Association, Keystone League of Christian 
Endeavor, and the Methodists of Canada, the Epworth League of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and that the United Brethren in Christ recommend that 
where a society takes the prayer-meeting pledge it should be called a 
Christian Endeavor Society, thus guaranteeing to those who desire it, 


one precious interdenominational fellowship, as well as full denomina- 
tional control. 


We believe that for the sake of Christian fairness and courtesy in all 
denominations and all over the world, the Christian Endeavor princi- 
ples should go with the name, and the name, either alone or in connec- 
tion with a distinctive denominational name, should go with the prin- 
ciples. 

For the maintenance of these principles of covenant obligation, indi- 
vidual service, denominational loyalty and interdenominational fellow- 
ship, we unitedly and heartily pledge ourselves. 
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Among the speakers at the Convention were some of the 
most efficient preachers and orators of the land, whose ad- 
dresses, with a full account of the proceedings, are to be care- 
fully edited and issued in a volume that cannot fail to be an 
inspiration to tens of thousands of readers. Emphatic reso- 
lutions against Sunday opening and liquor selling at the 
World’s Fair were passed and forwarded to Congress. 

In his address of welcome to the delegates, the Rev. Dr. 
C. F. Deems outlined with great justness and incisiveness the 
extraordinary history of the growth of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 


In the name of my beloved colleagues I extend to all representatives 
of the Y. P.S. C. E. a welcome to New York, our New York and yours 
a welcome to our churches, our churches and yours; a welcome to our 
homes, our homes and yours. 

I can truly say that there is no management in America which seems 
to me to be less open to criticism than the management of the Y. P. S. 
C. E. Eleven years ago there was one society, ten years ago there were 
two, nine years ago there were fifty-six, five years ago there were 2,314, 
to-day 18,500 societies are represented in the city of New York, in the 
eleventh annual convention. 

Nine years ago I remember that there were 2,870 members in the fifty- 
six societies; five years ago there were 140,000 members in the 2,314 
societies ; one year ago it was announced in Minneapolis that there were 
1,000,000 members, and to that number during the past year 100,000 have 
been added, and there are now 158,500 societies. 


THE BINDING ELEMENT. 


I do not trace its growth to the form of organization, but to the spirit 
of this society, which, more than any other found on earth in this nine- 
teenth century, reminds one of Christ’s Christianity. The society does 
not depend for its existence and growth, as many ecclesiastical systems 
do, upon the strength and compactness of its organization, but, as most 
growing things do, upon the internal life of its individual members. 

The binding element in the Y. P. S.C. E. is the pledge taken by each 
member. To that pledge I have given close study. If it was not in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost it is one of the most remarkable of the unin- 
spired productions of the human intellect. It combines faith and works 
as the Holy Scriptures do. It is afterthe model of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Trust 
in the Lord and do good.”’ 

It is after the model of the Apostle James, ‘‘ Show me thy faith by thy 
works.’’ It teaches that a Christian life is one that works from the 
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inner man to the outer ; and this is what distinguishes Christianity from 
ill other ethical cults in the world. 


EIGHT MILLION NAMES TO BE ENROLLED. 


The second part of the pledge is that which has made the Endeavor 
Society a gymnasium of Christian activity. The active member prom- 
ises to be at every prayer-meeting of his society, and by speech, or 
prayer, or reading, there among his brethren, of about the same age, all 
belonging to his own local church, to add something to the interest of 
the meeting. 

It is because of the general fidelity with which this pledge has been 
kept that the evangelical churches in America have, during the past ten 
years, become more interesting, more instructive, more profitable to the 
community than during the fifty years which immediately preceded. 

If the Y. P. S. C. E. grows proportionately as it has since 1871, the 
‘lose of this century will find 8,000,000 names upon its roll. Now there 
might be 8,000,000 names on any roll, which might stand for only the 
figure S and six ciphers, but let us remember that on the rolls of the 
Y. P. S. C. E. it stands for $8,000,000 real things ; and that each one of 
those real things is human, and that each of those human beings is 
young ; and that those Christian young persons are engaged in constant 
conservative and aggressive work for real vital Christ-like Christianity, 
regardless of all scientific theology and all mere human ecclesiasticism. 


CHRISTIAN UNION ATTRACTIONS. 


During the life-time of our young society the question of Christian 
union has attracted more interest than ever before since the Reforma- 
tion. I do not attribute this interest to the existence of our society, al- 
though no violence would be done to probabilities if such a statement 
were made, but I do wish to call attention to the immense promotion of 
Christian unity by the increase of inter-denominational intercourse 
which has been brought about by our societies. 

The ecclesiastical] projects have all been cold, faulty, pragmatical and 
impracticable schemes, working from without, and binding people to- 
gether with external cords. The work in this direction by the Y. P. S. 
C. E. has been more effective than all other things combined, because it 
has been spontaneous, without plan or purpose, unworldly, spiritual and 
Christly. 


SunpDAY closing of the World’s Fair has achieved an im- 
portant victory in the Senate. On July 13 a vote was taken 
in committee of the whole showing that the highest branch of 
our National Legislature favors Sunday closing by a majority 
of more than three toone. The question was on the propriety 
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of affixing to a bill appropriating $5,000,000 to the Fair a 
condition that the Exposition should be closed on Sunday. 
The vote was 51 to 14. When the bill came up for consider- 
ation in regular session, the minority was so small that no 
counted division was called for. 

A motion forbidding the sale of liquor on the grounds of 
the Fair passed in the Senate in committee of the whole by a 
vote of 28 to 26, but was most unfortunately lost in the 
regular session. 

The thanks of all friends of free government, which has 
never been shown to be safe or possible without Sundays, are 
due to the Senate for its Sunday closing vote. The field of 
agitation on this topic is now transferred to the House of 
Representatives. If the Senate bill is defeated there, and an 
appropriation ordered without the condition of Sunday closing, 
and the Senate ultimately agrees to such action, then the 
President should be abundantly petitioned to veto a measure 
which reverses our best national precedents for an hundred 
years and violates the consciences of fifty millions of our 
population. 

In case the decision as to Sunday closing is left to the 
national commissioners of the Fair, as it will be if Congress 
does not decide the question, then great conventions ratifying 
the position taken by the Senate, July 13, ought at once to be 
called to bring pressure to bear on the commissioners. They 
meet in Chicago in October. In September a delegate con- 
vention of churches, Protestant and Catholic and of colleges 
and religious and philanthropic societies and of labor organ- 
izations ought to be called in that city, to. organize a majestic 
protest against Lord’s Day lawlessness, as well as against 
national partnership in rum-selling at the World’s Fair. 
Chicago has an exceptionally able and brilliant group of 
Protestant preachers to whom the country looks for initiative 
and leadership in this important crisis. 


Rev. Dr. PARKHURST’S statement that the church lacks 
‘‘ virility’’ finds striking confirmation in recent news from 
the best large city of the East and West respectively—Alle- 
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ghany’s mayor found guilty of extortion, and Minneapolis’ 
city fathers making door mats of the great Christian host of 
that city to please the saloons, repealing the ordinance 
against their Sunday opening, and substituting one that defies 
not only Christian sentiment but state law. 

If we mistake not, however, in the latter case the next 
news will show that ‘‘ our friends—the enemy ”’ have at last 
aroused the ‘‘ virility’’ of the church. 

In most states a public officer cannot be punished for the 
most serious offense he can commit, namely, the perjury of 
neglecting his sworn duty to enforce the laws, except by 
impeachment before a city council, which in such case is 
usually particeps criminis. “The courts are the purest part of 
our politics and every Legislature should provide that offend- 
ing officers may be tried before this purest tribunal like lesser 
offenders. This is done in the state of Washington in case 
of neglect or refusal to close Sunday saloons, and in Minne- 
sota in a more specific and extended law which is as follows : 


SEc. 3. If any County Commissioner or member of the Council or 
other governing body of any city, village or other municipal corporation 
in this state, any mayor of any city, any judge, sheriff, justice of the 
peace, constable or other officer, willfully neglects or refuses to perform 
any duty required of him by the laws regulating the liquor traffic or the 
issue of licenses therefor, he shall be guilty of malfeasance in office, and 
shall thereafter be disqualified for holding the same for and during the 
remainder of the term for which he was elected or appointed, and shall 
be liable on his bond in an amount not more than five hundred ($500) 
dollars, nor less than one hundred ($100) dollars. 


Prohibitory states need the same law except that the clause 
about licenses should be omitted. 

With such a law, a Citizens’ Law and Order League, 
instead of doing the detail work of prosecuting petty 
offenders, would need only to make an example of one 
derelict officer. When one had been deposed from office and 
cut off from salary, his fellow officers and his successor would 
play leapfrog in their eagerness to outstrip each other in 
getting at the offenders they had previously neglected to 
arrest or prosecute. W. F. C. 
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CAPITAL gains nothing by coercion and labor nothing by 
lawlessness. Strikers at Homestead, Pa., have committed 
robbery and murder rather than allow substitutes to take 
their places. This is an invasion of freedom of contract, very 
characteristic of the selfish and secret class of Trades Union 
societies. It is practical anarchy. It injures immensely the 
cause of labor reform. The militia has very properly been 
called out by Pennsylvania to protect manufacturers in the 
use of their property. The end is not yet, but can easily be 
foreseen. Law and order must be enforced first ; and schemes 
for arbitration and for the suppression of private police like 
the Pinkertons be considered afterwards. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL MILLER, who followed Secretary 
Tracy, at Mr. H. C. Bowen’s Fourth of July celebration at 
Woodstock, Conn., indorsed as follows Dudley Field’s pro- 
posal concerning compulsory voting : 


The three great menaces to our institutions are corruption, violence 
and indifference affecting the ballot. To the two former, public dis- 
cussion shows that we are alive. The last, however, is more insidious 
and not less alarming. In some of the older communities, notably in 
the great cities, a large and growing class neglect all political duties. 
Some think themselves too busy, some affect a lofty contempt for all 
public affairs, while others, like Galileo, ‘‘ care for none of these things.”’ 
Such men are no more honest or patriotic than he who unworthily avoids 
any other debt or duty. They have apparently no conception of their 
obligations as citizens, and are unworthy of their high privileges. The 
man who won’t do his part in public affairs—who won’t vote—ought to 
be disfranchised. If compulsory education is right, why not compulsory 
suffrage? Let the man who, without good excuse, fails to vote be de- 
prived of the right to vote. ‘‘ Blessings brighten as they take their 
flight.’’ This would tend to bring him to a just sense of his opportuni- 
ties and his obligations. When all our people realize the privileges, the 
perils and the responsibilities incident to our situation; when they 
realize that free America, as the heir of all the ages, is therefore debtor 
to all posterity, then will it come to pass that emulating the sages, the 
heroes, and if need be the martyrs, of the past, we will hand on the 
great inheritance of our free institutions, not impaired through our 
neglect, but enhanced by our labors, to coming generations of freedom. 








